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Wage Bill 
Headed for 


Senate Vote 


By Dave Perlman 


The Kennedy minimum wage bo" 


bill appeared headed for Senate 
passage after surviving two major 
attacks by a conservative coalition 
and two other modifying amend- 
meiits. 


There still remained a possi-| | 


bility that piecemeal amendments 
would trim back somewhat the 
extension of coverage in the bill 
to § million additional workers. 
But the biggest hurdle ahead ap- 
peared to be the sharp difference 
between the Senate bill and the 
much weaker House bill passed be- 
fore Congress recessed. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (Mass.), 
the Democratic presidential candi- 
date, and his running mate;-Major- 
ity Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 
(Tex.), staked their prestige in a 
fight against attempts to emasculate 
the coverage provision of the bill 
and limit the increase in the mini- 
mum wage to $1.15, without the 
step-ups to $1.25 provided in the 
committee-approved bill. 

The Senate, after a sharp debate, 
turned down by a 50-48 vote an 
amendment by Sen. A. S. (Mike) 
Monroney (D-Okla.) \that might 
have narrowed coverage in some 
degree but would not have disturbed 
the committee bill’s provision for a 
gradual increase of the minimum 
wage to $1.25. 

It also defeated, 56 to 41, an 
amendment by Sen. Winston L 
Prouty (R-Vt.) that would have 
slahed the minimum wage for 
newly covered workers to $1.10 an 
hour and would have removed an 
estimated 1 million from the com- 
Mittee bill’s proposed 5 million ad- 
ditional. 

Forty-nine Democrats voted 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Labor Day Radio 
Speeches Scheduled 


Four AFL-CIO officials 
will speak on national radio 
networks on Labor Day, Sept. 
5, on the role of trade unions 
in American society. Here 
is the schedule: 

Pres. George Meany will 
be heard on the American 
Broadcasting Co. network at 
7:15 p.m., EDT. 

Vice Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther will appear on the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System 
at 8:15 p.m., EDT. 

Vice Pres. Al J. Hayes will 
broadcast over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System at 9:15 
P.m., EDT. 

Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler will talk on the 
National Broadcasting Co. 
network at 9:30 p.m., EDT. 


jmovement, declaring it would re- 
*|main in effect until the 1,500-store 


BENEATH GIANT PHOTOGRAPH showing late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt signing Social Security Act on Aug. 14, 
1935, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany addresses dinner in Chicago 
at which trade union movement celebrated twenty-fifth anniversary 
of thewide-ranging social security system. 


‘Union-Busting’ Charged: : 


U.S. Boycott of Sears 
Is Called by Council 


Chicago—A nationwide consumer boycott of the giant Sears 
Roebuck & Co. chain to combat the company’s “union-busting” 
tactics has been launched by the AFL-CIO. 


The federation’s Executive Council endorsed the national boy- 


cott invoked by the National Chain Store Committee of the Retail 
Clerks and the San Francisco labor® 


The Executive Council recalled 
that Sears is the company which 
“put the notorious Nathan Sheffer- 
man into business” and that when 
Shefferman’s “illegal and anti-union 
activities” were exposed, publicly 
apologized and pledged it would 
never resort to such tactics. Yet 
today, the council said the company 
“has intensified its. aggressive war 


(Continued on Page 3) 


company “ceases to interfere with 
the self-organization of employes 
and until it demonstrates good- 
faith acceptance of union security 
clauses in contracts.” (See text of 
statement Page 5.) 


At the same time there were 
these other developments: 


@ The San Francisco Labor 
Council, through Sec. George W. 
Johns, asked the Federal Mediation 
& Conciliation Service to invite top 
Sears officials to take part in “re- 
sponsible negotiations” to settle the 
local labor dispute. 


@ From Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, General Sec. Erich 
Kissel of the 2.5-million-member 
Intl. Federation of Commercial, 
Clerical & Technical Employes 
cabled Sears Roebuck denouncing 


the “arbitrary and unfair” action In a report to Congress on the 
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Unions to Finance 


Nonpartisan Move 


By Saul Miller 3 


Chicago—The American labor movement has launched a major 
intensive drive to get trade union members, their families and neigh- 
bors registered att eligible to vote in the critical 1960 elections. 

The program, to be financed by a 5-cent-a-member contribution 
by affiliated unions, climaxed the Executive Council’s summer meet- 


| | ing here—sessions dominated by consideration of the current session 


of Congress and the November elections. 

The council declared\that the congressional session provided a 
“direct challenge to the sincerity of both political parties” as it 
called for action on five key measures and strongly criticized Pres. 
Eisenhower as coming “perilously close to cynicism” on some of 
his own legislative recommendations. (See text of statement Page 5.) 

‘Political Circus’ Promoters Hit 

It struck out sharply at the “flagrant efforts of some elements” in 
Congress. to “substitute a political circus” for serious legislative 
business and said it was “especially distressed” that the President 
“has lent his personal and official encouragement” to these efforts. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, in reporting the council’s ap- 
proval of the registration drive, said the funds would be made avail- 
able immediately, and that the campaign would be handled directly 
by his office and work through citizens’ committees composed. of 
anyone interested in the purpose of “getting the American people 
to exercise their right to vote.” 

He said all possible techniques and approaches will be used 
on a nonpartisan public service basis to get people registered. 

In addition to its action in the legislative and political areas, the 
council: 

@ Called for a nationwide consumer boycott of Sears Roebuck 
& Co. to combat the company’s “union-busting” tactics and pledged 
full support for efforts to completely organize the giant chain. (See 
story this page.) 

@ Adopted a program designed to put billions of dollars of wel- 
fare and pension funds to work helping build good-value homes 
for Americans by authorizing the creation of an AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Investment to advise and help service affiliated unions interested 
in investing reserves in government-guaranteed mortgages. (See 
story Page 2.) 

@ Appropriated an additional $100,000 for the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee’s drive in the San Joaquin Valley 
of California to organize farm workers after- hearing reports of 
“considerable progress” in enrolling members and sharply stepping 
up wage rates. (See story Page 2.) 

@ Assailed the Administration’s failure to provide leadership in 
the economic development field in Latin America as contributing 
to the deterioration of U.S.-Latin-American relationships and called 
on the Organization of American States to act on the Dominican 
Republic dictatorship and the Communist infiltration in Cuba. (See 
story Page 2.) 

@ Approved a statement of understanding between the AFL- 
CIO Community Services Committee and the American Red Cross 
on a national blood program which insures that all trade union 
members who donate blood under the ARC program will in turn 
receive blood for themselves and their families without cost for the 
blood itself on a reciprocity factor of a one-for-one basis. (See 
story Page 3.) 

In announcing the registration drive, Meany told reporters that 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Mitchell Calls Welfare Fund Act 


‘Shameful Illusion,’ Urges Revisions 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has assailed as a “shameful illusion” the Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act of 1958, and has called for speedy enactment of several “strengthening amendments.” 

The amendments he asked are similar to provisions that the AFL-CIO urged be included in the 
1958 measure. They were contained in the Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill which passed the. Senate by an 
88-0 vote two years ago but were deleted before passage in the House. 


of the company in firing union 
workers, 


_ Tei to Shefferman 

@ A California Dept. of Em- 
ploy rigs sree ruled, in the first 
of a ™. appeals, that several 
employes fired by Sears are entitled 
to collect unemployment benefits 
back to the date of dismissal, That 
reversed previous rulings that none 
of the 262 dismissed workers was 
entitled to benefits. 


first 18 months of operation of 
the act, Mitchell lashed out, in 
_ particular, at the law’s failure to 
provide any “persuasive deter- 
rent” to either management or 
labor administrators of health 
and welfare plans who “manipu- 
late or embezzle funds.” 

Mitchell recommended tightening 
of the law by making embezzlement 
and “kickbacks” a federal felony, 
and urged that the Secretary of 
Labor be given subpoena powers 


and authority to seek injunctions 
compelling compliance with the 
act. 

In a letter of transmittal to Vice 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon, as pre- 
siding officer of the Senate, and 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex.), Mitchell said the 18 months’ 
experience with the law “raises 
grave doubts.as to the wisdom of 
retaining so weak a law on the 
statute books.” He added: 


“To continue the law in its 


present form in the belief that it 
assures adequate protective safe- 
guards is a shameful illusion. To | 
abandon it entirely, however, 
would be an act of betrayal to 
the millions of Americans who 
have a right to a sense of secu- 
rity that the billions of dollars 
annually received and disbursed. 
by these plans are being honestly 
and prudently managed.” 

The Secretary said that experi- 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. ¢., SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1960 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION on subjects before AFL-CIO Executive 
Council session in Chicago is held by Vice Presidents William L. 
McFetridge (left) and Charles J. MacGowan. 


AFL-CIO Offers Plan 
To Aid Latin-America 


Chicago—The Administration’s failure to provide leadership in 
the economic development field in Latin America has contributed to 
the deterioration of U.S.-Latin American relationships, the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council declared here. 

The Administration’s aid programs, the council said in outlining 


a comprehensive program of eco- 
nomic assistance, “too often have 
been grudging, piecemeal and un- 
duly limited,” resulting in. inade- 
quate headway in aiding Latin 
America to “cope with its serious 
economic problems.” 

The long-run welfare and. secu- 
rity of the hemisphere “rest on 
the success of efforts to elevate 
living standards of the Latin Amer- 
ican peoples,” the council asserted. 

It also called on the foreign 
ministers of the Organization of 
American States, now in session 
in San Jose, Costa Rica, to adopt 
“positive, courageous measures” 
to strengthen inter-American sol- 
idarity and oppose and defeat 
“any totalitarian threat” to de- 
mocracy. 

The very existence of the OAS, 
said the council, depends on how 
it handles the charges against the 
Dominican Republic and the threat 
of Communist infiltration and dom- 
ination of the Castro regime in 
Cuba. 

The AFL-CIO reaffirmed its 
strong condemnation of the Trujillo 
dictatorship in the Dominican Re- 
public and called again for sanc- 
tions against the country “as an 
unworthy member of the American 
family of nations,” including sus- 
pension from OAS and severance 
of diplomatic relations. 

The council declared that it was 


deeply concerned “over the now 
obvious domination of the Cuban 
revolution by Communist ele- 
ments and its complete political 
and economic subservience to 
Soviet Russia and its satellite 
countries.” 

In the area of economic aid the 
council called for joint planning 
with Latin American - representa- 
tives, a long-term over-all program, 
substantial funds, flexible and lib- 
eral standards for loans, economic 
cooperation beyond financial aid 
and a wide sharing of the benefits 
of growth. 


Company ‘Strike Pay’ 


Delays Rail 


The Railway Labor Executives’ Association has charged that 
strike insurance payments to the Long Island Rail Road delayed 
settlement of the recent 26-day strike by the Trainmen. 

RLEA Chairman G. E. Leighty announced that the association 
will consider a court challenge to the industry’s strike insurance 
program which he said was harm-' 


ful to the public interest and a road- 
block to good faith collective bar- 
gaining. 

Strike insurance payments of 
$50,000 a day “definitely pro- 
longed” the LIRR strike, Leighty 
said. Total payments to reim- 
burse the company for its fixed 


organize farm workers. 


before.” 


the rest of the country. 
latest contribution. 


AFL-CIO Votes $100,000 
In Farm Worker Drive 


Chicago—The AFL-CIO Executive Council has appropri- 
ated another $100,000 for the Agricultural Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee’s drive in the San Joaquin Valley campaign to 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, announcing the council 
action, said that “considerable progress” has been made in the 
campaign and that there are eee | about 5,000 organized 
workers in the area, “something that 


He said the AFL-CIO is “very much encouraged,” and will 
“continue this effort until we organize” all of the farm workers 
in the area. He stressed that the federation hoped to eliminate 
the “inhuman” treatment of farm. workers on large corporate 
farms and pointed to the fact that the organizing campaign 
already has raised wages for approximately 60,000 to 70,000 
workers who are not members of the union. 

While the AWOC pilot project is concentrating on Califor- 
nia, he said, if it is successful it will eventually be extended to 
The council had authorized the ex- 
penditure of $162,000 for the campaign before voting its 


has never happened 


‘apparatus to encourage unions to 


To seer Economy, End Interest Couging:; 


Council Votes Program to Aid 
Union Investments in Housing — 


* 


” 


Chicago—A program designed to put billions of dollars of welfare and pension funds to work 
helping build good value homes for Americans, with the potential of lowering mortgage interest rates, 
has been adopted by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

The council approved a report of its subcommittee on investment programs authorizing the cre- 
ation of an AFL-CIO Dept. of Investment to advise and help service affiliated unions interested in. in- 


vesting reserves from these funds® 
in government-guaranteed housing 
mortgages. - 

The department would be headed 
by a director experienced in the 
investment field and familiar with 
the specialized needs of the reserves 
of welfare, pension and other 
funds. ; 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told a press conference here that 
he hoped to establish the depart- 
ment in the next few months so 
that a start could be made on 
putting the billions of dollars 
‘available to work in the we 
field. ; 

He stressed that the purpose of 
the council’s action was not to set 
up a financial institution but to 
create a servicing and advisory 


invest in Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and Veterans Administra- 
tion guaranteed mortgages. 

Such mortgages would be made 
available at the legal FHA and VA 
rates, he said, giving the home 
buyer full value for his money 
rather than having him pay the 
present discount rate which 
amounts to as much as $1,200 
worth of “water”? on a $16,000 
mortgage. 

Meany added that he hoped 
the program would have some 
effect on banks and other mort- 
gage lenders to eliminate dis- 
counts and thus help bring down 
interest rates. Investment of 
union funds*in this area, he said, 
will help meet the critical need 
for housing and will provide jobs 
for construction workers and 


Settlement 


» 


costs amounted to $1.35 million 
from the start of the walkout to 
the time the trains moved, he 
added. 

Leighty told a news conference 
that strike insurance—first used on 
a large scale by newspaper publish- 
ers—‘“has no place in the labor- 
management field.” He added: “It 
does not result in industrial peace. 
It does not benefit the public, and 
in the long run, it isn’t going’ to 
help the railroads.” 

The RLEA chairman pointed out 
that in a related industry, the air- 
lines, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
is taking a second look at the mu- 
tual aid pact entered into by a 
number of airlines which agree to 
hand over to struck competitors 
profits from extra business diverted 
to their lines as a result of strikes. 

Labor-management relations in 
both industries, he emphasized, are 
governed by the Railway Labor 
Act, and both are regulated by 
government agencies, 


Leighty also announced that 
the RLEA will seek action at the 
current session of Congress on 
legislation to check the whole- 
sale abandonment of passenger. 
service. . 


Other immediate goals, he said, 
include passage of the Railroad 
Accident Reports bill and legisla- 


tion blocking airlift of regular mail 


those involved in the home fur- 
nishings industry, as well as pro- 
viding a better return for the 
funds on their reserves to pay 
future pensions, etc. 

The subcommittee, composed of 
AFL-CIO Vice Presidents David 
Dubinsky, Joseph Keenan and 
Joseph A. Beirne, was appointed 
at the May 1960 meeting of the 
council to study the question of 
establishing an investment advisory 
committee. 


‘Great Social Need’ 


The subcommittee found a “great 
social need and demand for decent 
housing in all areas of the coun- 
try” and also found that discounts 
demanded by lenders from the face 
amount of mortgages “has raised 
effective rates to usurious levels in 
many areas.” A new source of 
mortgage pov A at realistic and 
stabilized interest rates, it deter- 


mined, was available from AFL- 
CIO affiliates. 


Government insured and guar- 
anteed mortgage loans, the report 
continued, “are excellent and de- 
sirable investments for reserve 
funds and will decrease the tend- 
ency of fund trustees to put an 
ever larger portion on specula- 
tive stocks, in lower-yielding gov- 
ernment bonds or just allowing 
money to remain idle. ; 


In addition to recommending 
creation of a Dept. of Investment, 
the subcommittee urged also the 
appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee “to promulgate and review 
the investment policies guiding our 
affiliated funds.” 

The subcommittee’s report con- 
tained a table showing that the cur- 
rent VA loans with an allowable 
interest rate of 5.25 percent were 
being discounted 10 points, making 
the effective interest rate over 25 
years 6.35 percent. FHA loans at 
5.75 percent were being discounted 
to bring the effective interest rate 
to 6.2 percent for 30 years. 


Machinists ‘Ratify New 
Pact at 6 Boeing Plants 


Machinists at six Boeing Aircraft locations across the nation have 
voted to approve a new two-year contract covering 40,000 workers. 
It was the first major corporationwide agreement in the industry, the 
IAM said, and a step toward the union’s goal of companywide con- 
tracts in the aircraft, missile and related electronics fields. 


877 maintained the United Air- 
craft picket lines that have affected 
5,000 workers in Sikorsky division 
plants at Bridgeport and Stratford, 
Conn., since early June. The strike 
is the last of several called in UAC 
plants employing more than 30,000 
workers. 

Another UAW aircraft unit, 
Local 856 in Akron, O., settled 
a four-day strike involving 2,300 
workers at Goodyear Aircraft 
with a new two-year contract 
providing wage increases of 9.5 
cents an hour now, with an extra 
4 cents for equity adjustments in 
the skilled trades; improvements 
in promotion rights, transfer 
rights and bereavement pay; and 
settlement terms for a large back- 
log of grievances. 

The new Boeing agreement ‘was 
ratified by IAM members at meet- 
ings in Seattle and Moses Lake, 
Wash.; Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif.; Wichita, Kan.; Long Island, 
N. Y.; and Cape Canaveral, Fla. 
Covered employes had been work- 
ing without a contract since June 
22 at Wichita, and since May 8 at 
the other locations, 


An innovation at the meetings 
was a vote by members on which of 
several alternate plans were to be 
used in providing sick leave, sever- 
ance pay and vacations, and for 
the appeal of gradings under Boe- 
ing’s performance analysis program. 


The contract provides immedi- 
ate wage increases ranging from 
5.5 to 9.5 cents an hour in the 
top labor grade, and an addition- 
al hourly increase of 4.5 to 8 
cents next August. ; ‘ 


Wages next year will tange from 


$1.985 to $3.265, ang employes 
in the four highest gra Ssile 
test bases and other remo a- 


tions will receive 54.5 cents on top 
of their base rates. 

A major gain, IAM reported, is 
the establishment of a severance 


Meanwhile Auto Workers LocalY” 


for sick leave, severance pay and 
vacations. Another gain is in lib- 
eralization of appeals from the per- 
formance analysis system. 


Meany to Lead 
Mammoth N.Y. 
Labor Parade 


New York—With AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany in the lead, 
this year’s Labor Day parade will 
be “bigger and better” than last 
year’s record-breaking event, some 
500 local parade chairmen pledged 
at a meeting of the City Central 
Labor Council. 

According to their estimates, 
close to 170,000 union members 
will be in the line of march up 
Fifth Avenue on Monday, Sept. 5. 
Some 150 major floats and thous- 
ands of banners will carry their 
message of unity, pride and deter- 
mination. 


Last year’s parade in New 
York was the first of its kind 
there since the 1939 parade, 
when Meany headed the march 
as president of the state federa- 
tion of labor. Last year 115,000 
marchers paraded in what ex- 
perts called “the greatest show 
the city has ever seen.” 


Council Pres. Harry A. Van Ar 
dale, Jr., said, “We had a tremen- 
dous demonstration in 1959, and 
we learned a lot. This year all that 
we learned is being used to make 
this parade an even greater demon 
stration of labor solidarity.” 

“Register in order to vote” will 
be one of the major themes. 
New York City unions through 
the Central Labor Council will 
-be swinging into their registra 
tion drive immediately “a 
Labor Day and the parade will 


pay clause under which employes 


normally handled by rail. 


may accumulate credits to be used 


be used by many unions to set 
the stage for the drive, 
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Council OpensVoter Registration rive 


2 


| Affiliates to Finance 


| eaparteen Effort 


(Continued from Page 1) 
surveys and spot checks indicated very “discouraging” facts on the 
number of persons who do not register or vote and that the number 
of trade unionists in this category is about the same as for the com- 
munity as a whole, 

Effort to Be Intensified 

The labor movement has been running registration drives for 
many years, he said, but this year the effort will be intensified. 
There is no political problem involved, he declared, because the 
campaign is purely educational and nonpartisan and has always been 
financed from union general funds. 

Carl McPeak, AFL-CIO cordinator of state legislative activities, 
will direct the registration drive, Meany said, for the presiderit’s 
office. The continuing campaign in this area by COPE will not 
be involved. 

The federation president said he expected the AFL-CIO Gen- 
eral Board meeting in Washington Aug. 26 to endorse a presi- 
dential candidate but that the registration drive was not connected 
in any way with the probable endorsement or similar registra- 


tion campaigns being run by the Democratic and Republican | 


Parties. He added that any citizen of any party would be welcome 
to help get citizens registered. 

In its statement on the congressional session, the council’s criti- 
cism of Eisenhower involved also the White House position ‘that 
national defense can be strengthened through administrative action 
without an increase in appropriations. The council termed this 
position a “disservice to the nation.” 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, at a press conference here, said the 
council “misrepresented the motives of the President” and defended 
the Administration program. Commenting the following day, 
Meany said the Mitchell statement was expected and understand- 
able because of the secretary’s cabinet position. He said that while 
he, Meany, personally respected the President, “I stand completely 
on the statement we issued. It represents the political facts of life 
as they are.” : 

Mitchell Bows Out 


Mitchell spoke to one session of the council on farm labor prob- 
lems, and, as Meany told reporters, appeared for the last time as 
Secretary of Labor to express his appreciation for the cooperation 
of the AFL-CIO. Meany said that on behalf of the council, he 
expressed the appreciation of the federation to Mitchell and char- 
acterized the relationship over the years as “good and sound,” in 
light of Mitchell’s cabinet position. 

The council’s congressional statement called specifically for ac- 
tion before adjournment on wage-hour improvements, medical care 
for the aged, aid to education and housing and a situs picketing 
bill. It said all these measures enjoyed widespread support both 
in Congress and throughout the country but have been “delayed, 
bypassed or shelved” by a handful of “backward looking men of 
both parties.” . 

In other actions the council: 

@ Decided to withhold for a week or so "decision on the action 
of the Intl. Longshoremen’s Association in granting charters to two 
locals in the Dominican Republic in order to obtain additional in- 
formation. The ILA presented its defense at the meeting after 
Meany had wired the unions to withdraw the charters. 

@ Heard argument from the Upholsterers and the Furniture 
Workers on a long series of disputes and won agreement from both 
unions to approve a plan to be drawn up by the Executive Council 
providing for final arbitration of all disputes now and in the future, 
with the provision that both unions will abide by council decisions 

@ Gave a hearing to the Flight Engineers and the Pilots in a 
dispute involving manning of jet aircraft at Continental Air Lines 
and got agreement from both unions to attempt to mediate the dis- 
pute. Meany named AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Al J. Hayes to mediate 
the problem. 

@ Voted $25,000 ‘< the National Institute for Labor Educa- 
tion (NILE) which is sponsoring a number of projects in the field 
of labor education. 

@ Authorized the spending of $20,000 to lay the groundwork 
for developing an education program for Latin American trade 
unionists with the hope of interesting major foundations and other 
groups.in the project of helping train about 300 leaders a year for 
three months in the U.S., plus subsidization for nine months in their 
own countries. 

@ Voted $10,000 for the Jewish Lalit Committee to help it 
with its work and $5,000 for a labor relations program to be con- 
ducted at a school in New Delhi, India. 

At a press conference Meany said he expects that the Intl. Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions in the future will have a more 
comprehensive program to aid workers in ‘new and underdeveloped 
nations to form effective unions and that AFL-CIO contributions 


: the ICFTU Solidarity Fund in ‘the future will be larger than in 
€ past. 


Queried about the recent trip of Pres. Joseph Curran and a Mari-' 


time Union delegation to visit Soviet seamen’s unions, Meany said 
that the trip was in violation of the policy of the AFL-CIO, the 
ICFTU and the Intl. Transportworkers Federation, all of which 
have taken a firm position against visits of trade union delegations 
fo Communist and dictatorship countries. 

* Meany said there was no ‘action contemplated on the issue, that 
if Curran “wants to violate the policy that’s up to him.” 


STATUS OF AMERICAN ECONOMY is explained to members of AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
meeting in Chicago, by Leon Keyserling (left foreground), of the Council on Economic Progress. 
Keyserling is pointing to charts, just out of camera range, emphasizing —e of achieving 
satisfactory rate of economic growth to forestall a new recession. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


basis.” 

[Shefferman, head of a Chi- 

cago labor consultant firm with 
hundreds of clients across the 
country, came under direct fire 
from the McClellan special Sen- 
ate committee in 1957. Chairman 
John L. McClellan (D-Ark.) as- 
sailed Shefferman as the operator 
of what he termed an “anti- 
union” agency “dedicated to the 
proposition that no employer 
need deal with a labor union 
unfriendly to his interests.” 
_ [The .committee’s probe cen- 
tered on Sears Roebuck as Shef- 
ferman’s largest client, which 
paid the labor consultant $239,- 
651 to disrupt union organizing 
drives through labor spies, pay- 
offs, intimidation and firings. 

[It was at the McClellan hear- 
ings that Wallace Tudor, em- 
ploye relations vice president of 
Sears, apologized for the com- 
pany’s “pressure and coercion; 
discrimination, favoritism, in- 
trigue and unfair labor practices” 


Made With 


Chicago—Trade union membe 


against unions on a _ nationwide 


across a period of years, calling 
them “inexcusable, unnecessary 
and disgraceful mistakes,” ] 

The Executive Council pointed 
out that at the Sears stores in San 
Francisco, 262 union members were 
fired when they declined to cross 
picket lines set up by the Ma- 
chinists. These workers, said the 
council, “had every right under 
their contracts to respect the picket 
lines of a sister union.” 

The council noted also a case in 
St. Louis, where members of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers were fired and replaced 
with strikebreakers when they re- 
fused to give up their jobs and 
transfer their employment to a serv- 
ice company. 

In other areas, Sears manage- 
ment has refused to renew union- 
shop clauses in contracts with the 
RCIA, the council charged, and 


cepted by its major competitor, 
Montgomery Ward. 


The council concluded that it 
“is convinced that Sears Roebuck 


‘Blood Bank Agreement 


Red Cross 


rs and their families will be eligible 


has refused to accept clauses ac- 


to. participate in blood bank programs without cost for the blood 
itself on a one-for-one basis under a new agreement reached by the 
American Red Cross and the AFL-CIO Community Services Com- 


mittee. 

The 
ing,” approved by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council here, sets out 
basic standards and _ principles 
covering the ARC blood program 
and the AFL-CIO program for an 
improved voluntary system of de- 
veloping blood banks. 

The Red Cross said in the state- 
ment that it recognizes the principle 
that blood and blood. derivatives 
shall be made available without 
cost for the blood itself and that 
hospital and laboratory charges be 
maintained at a minimum. 

It agreed that there should be 
“no segregation of blood or blood 
derivatives along racial lines” and 
that a national clearing house pro- 
gram for the exchange of blood and 
blood credits be set up on a one- 
for-one basis. 


For trade union members this 


“statement of understand-' 


>. 


means a balance has to be main- 

tained between the total amount 

of blood put into a blood bank 

and the amount withdrawn so 
that there is a constant quantity 

available for use. 

The agreement noted that the 
Community Services Committee 


affiliates of the status and develop- 
ment of the Red Cross blood pro- 
gram and make suggestions de- 
signed to strengthen the participa- 
tion in and support of organized 
labor in the program. 

Jointly called conferences on the 
national, regional and local levels 
also are provided for to develop 
and expand the program. 

The ARC and the AFL-CIO had 
previously reached a similar under- 


has been working successfully. 


will regularly inform all AFL-CIO 


standing on disaster services which’ 


National Sears Consumer Boycott 
Supported by Executive Council 


& Co. is engaged in a calculated 
and concerted effort to deprive 
its employes of their rights to 
union protection,” and endorsed 
the boycott. 
It pledged also the “full support” 
of the AFL-CIO to efforts of affi- 
liated unions fully to organize the 


729 retail stores and the 853 


catalogue stores in the chain. 

The San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, which initiated the boycott, sug- 
gested that U. S. conciliators should 
invite Charles H. Kellstadt, Sears 
board chairman, and the company’s 
top policy committee to meet with 
representatives of the San Frari- 
cisco labor movement. 

The cable from IFCCTE said the 
complete text of the organization’s 
protest has been sent to the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions and all 57 affiliates of IFC- 
CTE, requesting support for the 
RCIA and for the labor boycott of 
Sears products. 


The dispute between Sears and 
its union employes developed in 
May, when Machinists Lodge 
1327 went on strike after local 
management said it could not 
make contract changes without 
the consent of top chain officials 
in Chicago. 

Clerks and other employes re- 
spected the IAM picket lines until 
a state court, in a ruling May 24, 
issued an injunction denying the 
Machinists’ right to strike. When 
union employes reported back for 
work, 262 were fired. 

The San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil launched a local “Don’t Buy 
Sears” campaign, and the RCIA 
National Chain Store Committee 
approved a proposal calling on un- 
ion members in the U. S. and 
Canada to refrain from buying 
Sears products until the company 
gives full justice to the firing vic- 
tims. 


°61 Convention Set | 
For Miami Beach 


Chicago—The Fourth Con- 
stitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO will open Dec. 7, 
1961, in Miami Beach, Fla. 

The Executive Council set 
the convention place and time 
at its meeting here. The con-— 
vention will run through the 
following week. 
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Something to Be Added! 


ann EesARY 


* oRAWN FoR THE 


AFL-CIO NEWS 


Tripartite Advisory Unit 
Proposed by Goldberg 


Chicago—A permanent national council of labor-management 
advisers representing labor, management and the public, to “restore 
that sense of common purpose” which the nation had during the 
war and which “we need so desperately now,” 
by Arthur J. Goldberg, AFL-CIO special counsel. 


has been proposed 


Goldberg advanced his proposal? 
at a dinner here honoring him and 
marking the 15th anniversary of 
Roosevelt University, which labor 
played a major role in establishing. 

The council would “advise” 
and “recommend” to the Presi- 
dent programs for submission to 
Congress and formulate proposals 
for “advancing industrial peace 
and minimizing industrial con- 
flict.” 

The general counsel of the Steel- 
workers and noted labor attorney 
made it clear that his proposal was 
a purely “personal” one and reflects 
only his own thinking. a 

Emergency Disputes 

Goldberg urged that the council 
be assigned one “operational” job— 
the responsibility of dealing with 
national emergency disputes. He 
stressed, however, that this would 
be an “incidental” function of the 
council rather than the main pur- 
pose of advising the President in 
the development of “constructive 
policies and programs.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told the 500 persons attending- the 
dinner that Goldberg had played a 
“leading part” in helping bring 
about merger of the Aer and the 
CIO and had had a “tremendous 
influence” on helping solve prob- 
lems in the AFL-CIO itself. 

Meany said the labor move- 

ment is “delighted” that Roose- 
velt University was paying trib- 
ute to Goldberg, an “outstand- 
ing lawyer and humanitarian.” 
He reviewed labor’s part in the 
long campaign to secure a free 
educational system, and reas- 
serted the necessity to improve 
the system of higher education 
so that every young person may 
have a chance to secure a college 
education whether or not they 
have the economic means. 

The dinner was estimated to have 
raised approximately $40,000 for 
the university. Organized labor has 
contributed more than $415,000 to 
Roosevelt University in the last 10 
years. 

Over a year ago Goldberg made 
his first proposal in this area, for 
contact between labor and manage- 
ment leaders away from the bar- 
gaining table, in face of a “harden- 
ing attitude” on both sides. These 
problems and their extension pro- 
vide the background for his latest 
recommendation. 


Automation, Goldberg said, is 


necessary and indispensable “if 
we are to remain the greatest in- 
dustrial producing country of the 
world.” This must be recognized 
by both labor and management, 
he added, but there must be a 
recognition also that there must 
be protection against the hard- 
ship and suffering which can re- 
sult from automation. 

The excellent record of the War 
Labor Board in World War II, he 
said, proved the value of a tripart- 
ite approach through an equal num- 
ber of representatives of labor, 
management and the public. He 
urged the same structure for his 
proposed national council. 


Tripartite Staff Urged 

Goldberg proposed that the Sec- 
retary of Labor, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers be ex-officio 
members of the council and that 
other members serve as needed, 
backed up by a permanent, full- 
time staff on a tripartite basis. 

The council, he continued, 
should not interfere in established 
collective bargaining methods, or 
supersede normal functions of gov- 
ernment agencies. It should “seek 
to define the role of government 
and of management and labor in 
implementing our national goal of 
achieving full production and full 
employment.” 

Goldberg suggested that the 
council might set up national and 
regional meetings as well as con- 
sider convening White House 
conferences on  labor-manage- 
ment problems. 


The AFL-CIO special counsel 


praised the development of Roose-| | 


velt University, declaring that the 


labor movement has implemented | { 


through support of the university 
its objective of strengthening demo- 
cratic institutions. 

AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Al J. 
Hayes served as toastmaster at 
the Goldberg dinner. He filled 
in for AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, who was called to 
Washington, D.C. Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley brought greetings 
on behalf of the city of Chicago, 
of which Goldberg is a native. 

The dinner was planned by a 
Chicago committee representing 24 
international unions. Eight AFL- 
CIO vice presidents served as hon- 


Labor Vows Major Drive ° 
To Extend Social Séeseriti 


Chicago—The AFL-CIO celebrated the 25th birthday of the Social Security Act by rededicating 
itself to improving and extending the system for the benefit of all Americans. 

Federation Pres. George Meany told the 550 persons attending the silver egrenttntingie banquet at 
the Drake Hotel here that the trade union movement will do “everything in its power” t 
the soundness of social tui = use its “true genius for growth” to solve two sada problems 


“safeguard 


facing the nation. 


These problems, he said, are 
“providing medical insurance for 
citizens on the social security 
rolls” and establishing “uniform 
federal standards of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits at 
levels considerably higher than 
the present average.” 


Helping celebrate the social se- 
curity law’s 25th birthday were the 
present social security administrator 
and three of his predecessors, who 
spoke on the principles and the 
problems still ahead to make the 
present system capable of meeting 
the challenge of the next quarter 
century. 

The banquet marked to the day 
—Aug. 14, 1935—the signing of 
the Social Security Act into law by 
Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt. A 
photograph of the actual signing 
dominated the banquet hall and a 
major portion of the anniversary 
celebration was broadcast over la- 
bor-owned radio station WCFL. 
Nelson Cruikshank, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. 6f Social Se- 
curity, served as chairman of the 
dinner. 

Meany said the celebration 
marked the graduation of the 
social security system from the 
“experimental stage” to the point 
where it has become “a perm- 
anent part of the American way 
of life.” 

Reviewing the history of its in- 
ception and actual passage against 
the backdrop of the depression of 
the Thirties, Meany noted that it 
withstood “tidal waves of bitter 
criticism” and has proved to be “a 
tower of strength to the private 
enterprise system.” 


14 Million Get Benefits 
Social security has grown impres- 
sively from its “original limited 
dimensions,” Meany declared, to 
the point where today 14 million 
Americans are drawing benefits— 
11.5 million retired workers and 
their wives; 2.25 million young 
widows and children of workers 
who have died; 366,000 perma- 

nently and totally disabled. 

The top problem facing the 
social security system today, the 
AFL-CIO president said, is to 
provide a system’ of medical in- 
surance for the aged as part of 
the overall program. Meany as- 
sailed the American Medical As- 
sociation, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the NAM for 
“again reviving the shopworn and 


anniversary. 


orary co-chairmen, 


Labor Hails FDR at 
Social Security Rite 


Hyde Park, N. Y.—The 
AFL-CIO paid tribute to the 
late Pres. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt at ceremonies at 
his grave here to mark the 
25th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Social Security 
Act. 

As part of the ceremonies, 
a memorial wreath from the 
trade union movement was 
placed on the grave by Hy- 
man H. Bookbinder, AFL- 
CIO iIegislative representa- 
tive. The ribbon on _ the 
wreath read: “In reverent 
memory and _=§ appreciation 
from American’ workers. 
George Meany, president; 
William F. Schnitzler, secre- 
tary-treasurer.” 

Principal speaker at the 
memorial services was Sen. 
John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
Democratic presidential nom- 
inee. 


discredited bugaboo of ‘social- 
ism’” against this proposal. 


He added: 


“We want an effective program 
and we are convinced we can get 
it only through the tried and tested 
social security system. The over- 
whelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people have made it clear that 
they agree. 


Up to Congress 

“Therefore we look to Congress 
to respond to public demand and 
adopt a sound workable and*com- 
prehensive medical insurance pro- 
gram for the aged, as part of the 
social security structure, before ad- 
journment.” 

Uniform federal standards for 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fits will have top priority for the 
labor movement at the 1961 session 
of Congress, Meany said, to correct 
the “manifest shortcomings of un- 
employment compensation stand- 
ards in most of our states.” He said 
it would be “futile” to wait for the 
states to act, adding, “They either 
cannot or will not assume the re- 
sponsibility.” 

‘Our Chief Tool’ 


‘Arthur J. Altmeyer, former 


member and chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board and former 
commissioner for social security, 


declared that the system can be our 
chief tool in making certain that 


“a portion of our ever-increasing 


abundance is actually dedicated” 
to the social purpose of the aboli- 
tion of poverty. 


wages, covering all workers, pay- 
ing for disabilities lasting more 
than six months without a find- 
ing of total disability, liberalizing 
the retirement test and a benefit 
increase of 4 percent a year for 
workers who defer retirement at 
the minimum age. 


He called also for federal stand- 
ards for unemployment. compensa- 
tion, extension of coverage to all 
persons covered by the social secu- 
rity system and offsetting the effects 
of employer experience rating by 
reducing the federal levy to 1 per- 
cent to give the state an incentive 
to increase benefits. 

William L. Mitchell, present 
commissioner of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, reviewed the 
history of the passage of the act 
25 years ago and said the prin- 
ciples and the policies established 
then have been tested and found 
sound. These principles, he said, 
were compulsory and compre- 
hensive coverage based on work- 
er-employer contributions and re- 
lated to wage earnings. 

John W. Tramsburg, social 
security commissioner in 1953-54, 
spoke specifically on public as- 
‘sistance and called for eliminating 
the residency requirement as a con- 
dition of eligibility as no longer 
being pertinent in light of the in- 
creasing mobility of Americans. 

Charles I. Schottland, social 
security commissioner 1954-59, 
hailed labor’s role in advancing the 
system. * 

The labor movement, he not- 
ed, has always insisted upon the 
contributory principle and it is 
to its credit that “it has always 
said that the American worker is 
willing to pay his share providing 
the benefits are proper and equi- 
table.” 


Schottland ‘reviewed the work of 
the many labor leaders who helped 
formulate the original Social Secu- 
rity Act and paid special homage to 
Cruikshank, who he said “has won 
the respect of all who have worked 
with him because of his dedication 
to social security and his zeal in 
fighting for its improvement.” 


‘THE FOUR MEN who have administered the Social Security Act during the 25° years it has been 
law are shown with Nelson H. Cruikshank, director of the Dept. of Social Security of the AFL- 
CIO and master of ceremonies at the federation-sponsored dinner in Chicago marking the law's 
_From left are Cruikshank, former Social Security Commissioners Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
John W. Tramburg, Charles I. Schottland, and the present commissioner, William L, Mitchell. 


Altmeyer called for increasing — 
benefits to average 50 percent of | 
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Council Lists 5 Key Legislative Goals 


Hesevith is the full text of the statement bythe 
AFL-CIO Executive Council listing labor’s priority 
legislative goals for the remainder of the present 
session of Congress: : 


THE EXTRAORDINARY SESSION of Congress 
now in progress offers a direct challenge to the sin- 
cerity of both political parties and provides a crucial 
test of present congressional rules and procedures. 

It must be remembered, first of all, that the basic 
reason for the return of Congress was to complete un- 
finished business. Several major measures were near- 


ing enactment when the advent of the party conven-— 


tions forced a recess. Those are the measures on 
behalf of which this August session was scheduled; 
nothing that has since taken place in Los Angeles and 
Chicago affecfs this fundamental fact. 


We condemn the flagrant efforts of some elements 
in Congress to substitute a political circus for serious 
legislative business. We are especially distressed that 
the President of the United States has lent his per- 

- sonal and official encouragement to those efforts. 


The introduction of wide-ranging programs in Con- 
gress at this late date is a transparent political maneuver. 
For the President to place special emphasis on area 
redevelopment, less than two months after his second 
veto of such a bill, comes periously close to cynicism. 
_ Even more serious is the President’s position that 
he can strengthen our national defense through “ad- 
ministrative actions” involving no increase in appro- 
priations. To propagate the notion that we can have 
more security without paying for it is a disservice to 
the nation. 

The American people are not shopping for bar- 
gains in national defense. They want the best, the 
most, the soonest. 

The work of this session of ulaiae must be lim- 
ited in scope because it is unfortunately limited in time. 

We believe that Congress will be fulfilling its obli- 
gation to the public interest if it completes action in 
the next few weeks on those legislative matters that 
were well under way at the time of the recess. 


FIVE OF THESE MEASURES have undergone ex- 
tensive congressional examination, have already been 
acted upon by legislative committees and should be 


‘promptly enacted: 


l Wage-hour improvements—The iieiiailacniinios 
© Roosevelt bill, which we supported, was greatly 
weakened in the House Committee on Education and 
Labor and was then gutted by floor amendments. A 
modest but acceptable bill has been reported by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. The 
latter bill should be adopted by the Senate without 
further delay and should be the basis for the measure 
ultimately enacted. 


9 Medical care for the aged—There is no question 
* that a majority of both houses supports the prin- 
ciple of old-age medical care through the social. secu- 
tity system. Committee procedures prevented the 
House of Representatives from incorporating this prin- 
ciple into an omnibus social security bill. 

The Senate should fulfill the responsibility its 
Finance Committee shirked. It should promptly add 
such a program to the bill and the House should 


_concur in it so that the will of the people can prevail. 


3 Situs picketing—Every responsible party con- 
e cerned with labor-management relations has long 
acknowledged the unfair handicaps imposed by the 
Taft-Hartley Act upon unions in the construction in- 
dustry when labor disputes arise. A remedy approved 
by the late Sen. Robert A. Taft has been awaiting 
adoption for almost a decade and is recommended by 
the present Administration. Simple justice demands 


‘ that it should wait no longer. 


4. Aid to education—Heavy majorities in both the 
e Senate and House supported similar bills to pro- 
vide federal assistance to help solve this most pressing 
need. But these majorities have been frustrated by the 
refusal of the: House Committee on ‘Rules to permit a 
Senate-House conference to work out -differences- be- 
tween the bills. This roadblock to final action should 


. be immediately removed. 


Housing—The nation’s steadily-mounting deficit 

¢ in low and middle-income housing is an unchal- 

lengeable fact. The Senate has already adopted a 

moderate housing bill; a similar bill has been voted by 

the House Banking and Currency Committee. It should 
be cleared by the Rules Committee at once. 


EACH OF THESE FIVE OBJECTIVES enjoys 
widespread backing in Congress and throughout the 
country. Each-has, in one way or another, been de- 
layed, bypassed or shelved by congressional techni- 
calities, especially in the House. A handful of back- 
ward-looking men, of both parties, has until now pre- 
vailed against the public interest. 


We have been and we still are firm believers in the 
need for changing the rules of Congress to strengthen 
the processes of democracy. We recognize, however, 
that in the closing hours of the session such funda- 
mental changes cannot be undertaken. That.is a task 
for the new Congress. 


Today the principal roadblock is the House Rules 
Committee, where a coalition of six reactionaries— 
four from the ‘Republican Party and two from the 
Democratic Party—thwart the will of the people. One 
Republican vote added to the six liberal and moderate, 
Democratic votes would permit legislation, such as the 
school construction bill, which the Administration 
claims to Support, to reach the House floor. 

We helieve the rules should not deposit such veto 
power in the hands of six men. 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL REASONS why this 
Congress did not eliminate this power concentration 
was the good-faith assurances to House members by the 
leadership of that body that the rules would not be 
allowed to thwart the will of the majority. 

Now is the time for that pledge to be redeemed. 


Now is the time for Congress to demonstrate that 
it can be responsive to the needs and aspirations of 
the people. Now is the time for both parties to 
demonstrate legislative responsibility. 


We are gratified that the Senate leadership has so 
far moved promptly and vigorously to fulfill its com- 
mitments. 

We expect the House will move as speedily when it 
meets for serious legislative action on Aug. 22; but the 
key to vigorous and prompt action in the House lies 


~ 


with its committees, particularly the Ruies Committee, 
which should and must be meeting and acting this week. 

Of course any new or far-reaching legislative pro- _ 
posal should be subjected to careful study, even in the 
face of an apparent majority in its favor. But that does 
not apply to any of the foregoing measures. They have 
been examined; they have been debated; they are neither 
new nor radical; their public support has mounted with 
each passing year of inaction. 

To wait longer is not caution but obstructionism. 

Moreover, while it is true that the above program is 
one of limited objectives, its enactment would be a 
substantial step toward promoting the higher rate of 
economic growth our country desperately needs. A 
new surge of activity in housing and school construc- 
tion, and greater purchasing power in the hands of the 
aged and the lowest-paid, will provide the stimulus 
- sorely needed if we are to have progress instead of 
the recession which threatens America today. ° 


ASIDE FROM THE MEASURES already in proc- 
ess, including of course the appropriation bills, we 
would commend to the attention of this brief congres- 
sional session two others, also well-studied and of the 
utmost importance: 


1 The most scrupulous care should be devoted to 
e the areas of national defense and foreign aid, to 
make sure that foolish optimism does not supplant 
prudent statesmanship and that an unreasonable fetish 
for budget balancing does not endanger our security, 


ed The trade union movement favors any meaning- 
© ful forward step that can be taken to further in- 
sure the civil rights of all Americans. Specifically, we 
refer to items upon which thorough hearings have al- 
ready been held, sound language drafted and extensive 
debate held. These include authorization for the Justice 
Department to initiate civil rights suits in school de- 
segregation cases; authorization to federal agencies to 
supply technical and financial aid to school districts 
moving to desegregate their schools; and statutory au- 
thority for the presidential committee policing discrim- 
ination in employment on federal contracts. 

As AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told the platform 
committees of both political parties, civil rights is the 
“No. 1 moral issue of our time.” 


However, we are not politically naive. We are 
not deceived by the sudden interest in civil rights 
legislation by some on Capitol Hill who previously 
ignored or opposed it. We are well aware that their 
objective is to precipitate a debate that will block 
all progressive, liberal action in this session, That 
must not happen. 

WE EARNESTLY APPEAL to the leaders of Con- 
gress in both parties to move promptly on the specific 
matters we have outlined. After these have been en- 
acted, we urge both parties to unite on a bipartisan 
civil rights program determining and applying the par- 
liamentary techniques that will make possible another 
advance toward the goal of full civil rights for all. 

The positive program we have outlined comprises 
the major unfinished business now before Congress. We 
believe all of these bills are consistent with both party 


platforms and pledges and should be accorded biparti- 
san support, 


Call for Nationwide Boycott of Sears 


Herewith is the text of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council statement denouncing the labor policies of 


. Sears Roebuck & Co. and calling on all labor to back 


@ nationwide consumer boycott of the giant chain 
until the company corrects its policies: 


THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT is becoming 
increasingly concerned over the union-busting methods 
deliberately employed by one’ of the nation’s largest 
merchandising chains, Sears Roebuck & Co. 

This is the outfit that put the notorious Nathan 
Sheflerman into business. When Shefferman’s illegal 
anti-union activities were exposed by the McClellan 
Committee, Sears publicly apoligized and pledged it 
Would never again resort to such tactics. Yet today it 

intensified its aggressive war against unions on a 
Nationwide basis. 


A specific case in point is the Sears stores in San 
Francisco where 262 union members were summarily 


fired after they declined to cross picket lines set up by 
the Intl. Association of Machinists. .These workers, 
who belong’to the Retail Clerks, Building Service 
Employes, Office Workers and the building trades 
had every right under their contracts to respect the 
picket lines of a sister union. 


As another example, Sears Roebuck in St. Louis 
tried to force a group of employes who were members 


of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers to give 


up their jobs and transfer their employment to a service 
company. When the workers refused and went on strike, 
Sears fired them and replaced them with strikebreakers. 


IN OTHER LOCATIONS, the management of Sears 
has refused to renew union-shop clauses in agreements 
with the Retail Clerks and has even rejected the modi- 
fied union-shop provision accepted by its major com- 
petitor, Montgomery Ward. _ 


The Executive Council is convinced that Sears 


Roebuck & Co. is engaged in a calculated and con- 
certed effort to deprive its employes of their rights to 
union protection. We endorse the nationwide con- 
sumer boycott of this company invoked by the San 
Francisco labor movement and the National Chain 
Store Committee of the Retail Clerks Intl. Assn. 
Beyond this, we pledge the full support of the AFL- 
CIO to the efforts of our affiliated organizations to fully 
organize the 729 retail stores and 853 catalogue 
stores in the Sears Roebuck chain. Only when this 
task of organization is completed will the employes of 
this giant corporation be assured of effective protection 
of their collective bargaining rights. 

We urge all members of organized labor and their 
friends not to patronize Sears Roebuck stores until 
management ceases to interfere with the self-organ- 
ization of employes and until it demonstrates good- 


faith acceptance of wnion security clauses im its 
contracts. 
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Ne 
| Stunted Growth . 
‘ie DEBATE about economic growth, which ‘s¢éms: likely to 
be an, important issue in the political’ campaign, invdlves a great 
deal more than an argument in a vacuum. 
Almost a full three years after the 1957 recession began to get 
under way, the latest Labor Dept. figures show that the rate of job- 


lessness is still stuck above the 5 percent mark, and there is no sign || 


that things will improve swiftly. The “indicators” studied by 


economists for industry and others show, on the saanecigs ia a certain 


softness. 


The unemployment rate was as lew as 3.8 percent in 1957— 
before the recession. In the 33 months since it climbed above 
the 5 percent ree, it has never again dropped to this pre-recession 
level. 

Winn bere bakin 8 pereut only three months out of the last 
33—and in only one of these months has it been as low as 4.8 . 
percent, 

Add to the jobless the millions on parttime work, on short shifts, 
although they are counted as fully “employed,” and the picture is 
one of continued, chronic loss of production and income at a level 
that’ cannot possibly be called acceptable. 

This is part of what the growth issue is about. The country’s 
economy has not expanded sufficiently to furnish jobs for our grow- 
ing population and our increased labor force. 

Major industries are running at far less than capacity, losing bil- 


lions of dollars of production their plants are capable of turning} ° 


out. This is another thing that the growth issue is about. 

These facts cannot. be wished away or quipped away, nor can 
they be safely ignored by a country bearing the heavy burdens of 
Free World leadership in a time of struggle and tension. 


The Sears Boycott 


HE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL CALL for a nationwide con- 
sumer boycott of the giant Sears Roebuck chain arises from a 
background of challenges to labor's rights that could not be ignored. 
Only three years ago, Sears was apologizing abjectly before the 
McClellan committee for its labor-battling tactics. It was involved 
up to its neck in the activities of the notorious self-styled labor “con- 
sultant,” Nathan Shefferman. 

Shefferman himself at first talked blandly about his operations, 
claiming merit and virtue, but in the end he chose to rely on his 
right against self-incrimination to avoid answering McClellan com- 
mittee questions. 

Sears Roebuck decided then that the company’s best method 
of avoiding trouble about its union-busting was to acknowledge 
error. A vice president named Wallace Tudor therefore began 
his Senate committee testimony by volunteering profuse apologies 
for what he labeled “inexcusable, unnecessary and disgraceful 
mistakes.” 

Three years later the company is back at its old game. This 
time it fires union members for asserting their right to respect a 
picket line in San Francisco. It fires them in St. Louis for refusing 
to accept job transfers when the management decided to assign 
them bodily to a service company. It resists renewal of union-shop 
clauses it has previously accepted. 

Against such a direct assault, labor has no alternative but to 
resist—to resist on the picket line where strikes are forced, to 
resist through a consumer boycott against a company that has 
grown rich and strong, at least in part, through its sales to millions 
of workers and their families. 
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ze Sour Note 


Meany Reaffirms Policy: 


Herewith are excerpts from a statement on 
trade union delegation exchanges with dictator- 
ship countries issued by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany in Chicago: 


HE ICFTU has declared that the basic in- 
terests of human freedom, world peace, and 
international labor solidarity require that free 
trade unions should not exchange delegations with 
so-called trade unions in dictatorship countries. 
The first constitutional convention of the AFL- 
CIO unanimously endorsed the above position. 
The AFL-CIO Executive Council has, on several 
occasions, unanimously reaffirmed its agreement 
with and support of the position taken by the 
ICFTU. 
Nothing has happened in the USSR since 
the death of Stalin and the rise of Khrushchey 


changing the aforementioned policy. In fact, 
Khrushchey’s industrial “reform” measures 
have served only to tighten Communist Party 
control of Soviet economic life and _ its 
institutions. 


More than ever before do the so-called Soviet 
trade unions serve as agencies of the Communist 
dictatorship for the purpose of speeding produc- 
tion—without concern for the well-being and the 
rights of ‘the workers. 

The basic problem confronting any or- 
ganization which calls itself a trade union is 
wages and working conditions. The various 
Khrushchev industrial reorganization decrees 
have only reaffirmed and reinforced the power 
of management (the Communist government 
employers) to have the last word in regard to 
wages, change of employment, and the compul- 
sory shifting of workers from one plant to 
another. 

The much propagandized high rate of Soviet 
economic growth has been attained, in very great 
measure, at the expense of labor’s economic in- 
terests and democratic rights. 


NO FREE TRADE UNION, therefore, can 
fraternize with the Communist government and 
its agents dominating the Soviet labor bodies. 
On the contrary, such fraternization seriously 
hurts the interests of the Soviet workers and in- 
sults their aspirations to individual human dignity 
and freedom. 


When free trade unions exchange delegations 


as his successor to warrant the AFL-CIO 


AFL-CIO Still Shuns Exchanges 
With Captive Unions in USSR 


with Soviet company unions, they unwittingly 
lend moral prestige and democratic respectability 
to these Communist labor fronts and to the po- 
litical dictatorship which uses them for their op- 
pressive purposes at home and aggressive pur- 
poses abroad. 

For more than 40 years the Soviet workers 
have been arbitrarily shut off by the Communist - 
dictatorship from contact with the working peo- 
ple of the free world, However, the representa- 

_tives of the American or any other free trade 
unions cannot break through these barriers and 
get contact with the Soviet working people by 
discussions and exchanges with those who are 
running the state company unions for the 
Communist Party, 

Indeed, any free trade union delegation ex- 
changes with Communist enemies of the workers’ 
rights and interests can only discourage and de- 
moralize and even estrange from us the labor vic- 
tims of Soviet despotism. Such free labor contacts 
and exchanges actually strengthen the tyrants’ 
hands and set up new barriers between the work- 
ing. people on both sides of the iron curtain. 

The bonafide free trade unions in our country 
and in every other democracy have no counter- 
parts or equal and opposite numbers in the 
USSR or under any other dictatorship with 
which to exchange delegations. 

During the days of Hitler and Mussolini, no 
self-respecting’ free trade unions sent delegations 
to Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy “to see for them- 
selves and learn first-hand” how the workers “got 
along” or suffered under these dictatorships. 
Soviet Communism is as much anti-labor as 
Fascism, Nazism, and Falangism. 


WE OF AMERICAN LABOR desire the clos- 
est contact, understanding and friendship with the 
Soviet’ workers. We believe that they, like the 
American workers, desire human dignity, free- 
dom, social justice, and well-being. 

We look to the day when the Soviet workers 
will have trade union organizations of their own— 
independent of their employers and not under the 
domination of any political party, free to repre- 
sent and promote the interests of labor. The 
AFL-CIO will then gladly. apply towards labor 
in Russia the policy which we now pursue towards 
labor in the free world—the policy of cooperating 
for the improvement of the conditions of life and 
labor and the promotion of democracy and peace. 
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World's Big Task Is to Make | 
UN an Effective Traffic Cop 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator ‘sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over’ the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


Dace THE MOVING vantage point of a 
rented car in the left-hand lane of traffic 
through England, Wales and Scotland, I have 
collected a bundle of not necessarily earth-shaking 
impressions over the past fortnight. Hardly any- 
thing has changed, of course, but it is often useful 
to confirm the basic same- 
ness in people’s strengths 
and weaknesses by focus- 
ing on the scene from a 
fresh angle. 

Men are bouncing con- 
versations off a balloon a 
thousand miles in space as 
easily as my brother and I 
used to toss a tennis ball 
over the woodshed but in 
the Congo other men have “ — 
still not solved the prob- Morgan 
lem of communicating face to face. 

Congress has begrudgingly convened its clean- 
up session and, as everybody knew it would, is 


| reverting to the stereotype of its classic prejudices 


and proceeding to mangle the high-sounding plat- 
forms of both the Republican and Democratic 
parties. 

Nixon and Kennedy are cautiously sparring, 
husbanding their haymakers for the long slugging 
match ahead. Khrushchev and Castro are still 
up to their expected mischiefs in their respective 
bailiwicks and the neglected, critical problems of 
Latin America are being looked at again, this 
time in San Jose, Costa Rica. . 

Frustrated commuters may draw some comfort 
from the fact that the British are suffering, if pos- 
sibie, worse traffic problems than we havé. 

The kingdom with the fanciest perambulators 
in the world has licensed everything on wheels 
except these baby carriages to use some of the 

_ narrowest roads in the world and the result is 
utter chaos—compounded by the fact that the 
Steadily rising post-war standard of living has 
put a car or motorbike within reach of thou- 
sands who never could afford one before; these 
suddenly liberated citizens have invaded the 
public highways en masse to learn how to drive 
only to find themselves imprisoned in road jams 
that have become front page news in almost 
every newspaper in the United Kingdom. 

The British press, on the whole, has reported 


Washington Reports: 


these tie-ups more faithfully than: more contro-|- 


versial matters. It remained for such a thought- 
ful journal as the London Observer to reveal that 
the basic objective of the wildcat shipping strikers 
was not major concessions from shipowners but 
a reform in what they considered the barnacled 
leadership of the seamen’s unions. 

While such responsible papers as the Times of 
London, .the Sunday Times, the Daily Telegraph 
and the Manchester Guardian were doing their 
best to pull meaningful dispatches out of the caul- 
dron of the Congo, the right-wing but broadly 
circulated Daily Mail and Daily Express were 
printing the same kind of silly, impetuous ac- 
counts from Leopoldville and Elizabethville that 
marked their coverage of the Suez misadventure 
four years ago. The British have their problems 
with the irresponsibility of the -press too and in 
some instances the- problems are more serious 
than ours. 

But the Observer, which I read as our jet 
streaked over a flotilla of icebergs off Greenland, 
caught what has seemed to me the development 
of major significance of these last two weeks— 
the emergence of two men on the international 
political scéne and their names are not Kennedy 
and Nixon but Hammarskjold and Bunche. But 
for the existence of the United Nations, the situa- 
tion in the Congo today would be even more 
dangerously loaded with political explosives. 


There may be a disastrous detonation yet” 
but if one is averted it will be largely due to the 
tireless personal efforts of the UN secretary- 
general and Ralph Bunche, his African expert 
who was born on the wrong side of the tracks 
in Detroit. 


Somewhere on the drive through the tidy British 
Isles, where history scrapes your fenders, the idea 
hit me that there is a definite connection between 
the highway chaos in London or Los Angeles and 
the political chaos of the Congo. In each instance 
there are too many vehicles on the road but 
Lumumba as a beginner in politics is, in his way, 
exercising the same right to block traffic as the 
inexperienced driver with a learner’s license. 

The new nations and the new drivers demand to 
be recognized. They refuse to be shunted to the 
side of the road. The question is how to keep 
them purposefully moving. Leaving the auto- 
motive problem aside for the moment, I suggest 
that if we don’t make the UN the real international 
traffic cop it should be, we deserve the collisions 
that will come. 


Senate Committee Health Bill 
Blasted as Grossly Inadequate 


EN. CLINTON P. ANDERSON (D-N. M.), 

author of a bilsfor health insurance for the 
aged, blasted the Senate Finance  Committee’s 
Substitute measure as he was interviewed with 
Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.), co-author 
of another bill, on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service program, heard 
on more than 300 radio stations. 

“The committee bill adds very little to the 
House measure and is grossly inadequate,” Ander- 
son charged, “It must be amended on the Senate 
floor if it is to mean anything. It fails to use 
the social security means of taking care of costs, 
the most efficient and logical method. 

“Instead it would use the federal-state system, 
Which depends upon state acceptance, and it uses 
4 means test to select those entitled to aid, 
Persons on social security would be unable to 
Meet this test, and I think they need such aid as 
4 matter of right.” 


COOPER SAID that doctors “who now seem 
to be supporting the House bill” should realize 
that “the principle is the same whether assistance 
is On a small or large basis. The nut of the ques- 
tion is whether or not we're going to pass a 

ill that will actually take care of these people.” 

Cooper joined Anderson in pointing out that 
the House bill depends upon state acceptance and 
Would require a “pauper’s oath” to get any aid, 


“I don’t want people ruled out by a means 
test,’ Anderson declared. “If anyone has in- 
come or property, he’s not eligible for aid with 
such a test. Folks on social security would be 
ruled out because social security benefits are 
income. And people who own a house don’t 
want to mortgage it to get assistance.” 


He doubted that many states, required to put}; 


up a total of $160 million under the House bill, 
would be able to comply. 
serious financial situation now,” he said. , 


Cooper is co-author of a federal-state health|' 


measure that would require payment of a pre 
mium ranging from 50 cents to $13 a month and 
would cover up to 16 million persons, at an 
estimated cost of $1.2 billion. 

Anderson said he did not criticize coverage of 
16 million, but preferred his approach to Cooper’s. 
His bill would not require premium payments by 
individuals or congressional authorization of funds. 
It would be financed through a payroll tax of a 
fourth of 1 percent on employer and employe. 
Persons 68 and over would be covered for hos- 
pital, nursing home, laboratory, X-ray and other 
costs. 

“Sixty-eight is the real retirement age,” Ander- 
son asserted. 

Both expected some health-benefit bill to pass, 
though they were not certain of its form, 


| and gas companies and in the interstate utilities. 


“They're in a very|! 
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IN THE SENATE DEBATE on the Kennedy minimum wage 
bill, Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) talked lengthily about the 
alleged “unconstitutionality” of extending coverage to workers in 
what Goldwater calls “intrastate” business. Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.) replied directly: 

“There is a tendency to wrap up this argument in very eloquent 
constitutional terms, when actually what is at stake is the question 
of whether those employers who are involved want to pay a decent 
wage.” 

Again, Kennedy said: 

_ “This is not a constitutional argument, This is an economic 
argument. The employers who are going to be affected do not 
want to pay this amount.” 

This is precisely the issue involved: the lobbyists swarming 
Capitol Hill to get exemption for restaurants, hotels, big depart- 
ment stores and wealthy retail.chains are not really afraid that 
the law will be declared unconstitutional, They are afraid of the 
exact opposite—fthat the Supreme Court, where the precedents 
are clear, will manifestly uphold the legality of a wage law apply- 
ing to their employes. : 

That is the peril they fear—they would be compelled to pay $1 
an hour, rising in steps to $1.25, and to pay overtime rates for 
overtime work—and they hate and detest the prospect. 

Goldwater, of course, candidly acknowledges that he would “vote 
to repeal” the present wage-hour law. He admits that the present 
law is “constitutional,” but he’s ageinst it, too. 

* 

WITH SCARCELY ANY NOTICE from the press, a fine public 
servant, Leland Olds, died a couple of weeks ago. 

Olds was one of. the men called to Washington by the late Pres. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to serve on the Federal Power Commission. 
He believed in enforcing the law that established the FPC as a 
regulatory agency, so he earned the hostility of many in the oil 
He was renom- 
inated for another term by former Pres. Truman, but he was denied 
Senate confirmation when his enemies dug up 20-year-old writings 
to charge him with communism and socialism. 

His known public record should have protected him against this 
kind of assault, but it did not. 

The steady disintegration of the regulatory agencies—the dis- 
integration that led to the Harris House subcommittee inquiry 
that was largely abortive, the disintegration that is expected to 
bring a Senate inquiry headed by Sen. Warren Magnuson (D- 
Wash.)—may almost be dated from the denial of confirmation to 
Olds. It was taken by the industries as a sign that persistent 
assaults on commission members would in the end pay off. An- 
other FPC champion of consumers, Thomas C. Buchanan of 
Pennsylvania, was forced to resign after his failure to win con- 
firmation for another term. 

The Madison Capital Times, noting that Olds died shortly after 
returning home from church, inquired editorially: “Who would 
have believed 11 years ago, in the whirlwind of charges against 


this ‘dangerous radical,’ that he ever went to church?” 
* * * 


RALPH ROBEY, a columnist for the National Association of 
Manufacturers News, finds the Republican convention platform 
something less satisfying than he had hoped. He observes that the 
GOP said it would put national defense, national “urgent needs” 
and debt reduction ahead of “improving our tax structure,” and he 
thinks “the order of priorities is exactly backwards.” 


“Urgent needs” is too vague a phrase, he says, and paying off 
the public debt is “not as important as tax rate reform.” By 
“reform,” of course, he means “reduction” of taxes for business. 

He does agree that the needs of national defense “must be met,” 
but he apparently doesn’t think that this should have been men- 
tioned first. Defense needs can be met, he suggests, without larger 
expenditures—certainly without larger expenditures that might in- 
terfere with good old “tax reform.” 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED was listed as a major 
goal of the August session of Congress by Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(D-N. M.), left, and Sen. John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.), interviewed 
on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service 


radio program. 
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Heavy Inventories 
Lead to Price Cuts 


By Sidney Margolius 
b bees ECONOMISTS, businessmen and administration spokesmen 
who announced last January that this was to be the decade of the 
“Soaring Sixties” are now running for cover. The predicted fabulous 
boom never appeared. In fact, business is sagging, and merchants 
and manufacturers are shading prices to move excess inventories. 
The result is some good buys in household appliances and furnish- 
ings are available for careful shop- 
pers. Here are types of merchan- 
dise on which you can make espe- 
‘ cially advantageous buys at this 
time: 

@ Heaviest price-cutting is on 
large appliances, especially refriger- 
ators and washing machines. 

@ Furniture manufacturers and 
retailers are shading prices and also 
‘have brought out simplified, less- 
costly living room and bedroom sets, 
sofa beds and metal dinette sets, to 
combat the slump in that industry. 

@ TV producers and dealers are 
cutting prices especially sharply on 
the 17-inch portable and 21-inch 

standard sets. When you shop, you're likely to find dealers trying 
to convince you to take 19 or 23-inch models instead. They get 
a larger profit margin on the bigger-screen sets. But the 17 and 21- 
inch sets are better value financially. 

@ A number of building materials are Sowier this fall, but ply- 
wood prices especially have gone down. 

Besides these reductions, September is a good month to find 
cut-price sales on housewares, china and glassware; batteries 
and other car equipment (specially priced in pre-winter sales); 
piece goods; tools and hardware. 

September is also the month food markets offer special prices 
on canned goods to clear out last year’s pack before this year’s ar- 
rives. This is an opportunity to stock up on food staples at savings. 


IN KIDS’ BACK-TO-SCHOOL CLOTHES, the big trend is to 
blends of synthetics. It’s a desirable trend. The newer synthetics 
add dirt-resistance, wrinkle-resistance, durability and easy wash- 
ability to the older fabrics like cotton, rayon, and wool., The “poly- 


How fo Buy: req 


ester” synthetics, which include Dacron, Kodel, Vycron and Tery-| % 


lene, generally are the most truly wash-and-wear and the strongest 
fibers. They are especially desirable in a blend with cotton, or 
in a less-expensive blend with rayon, for shirts and blouses. 

Food is still the big cost-of-living problem this September, 
although prices will slacken off seasonably later this fall. Meat is 
still relatively expensive with pork in relatively scarce supply. You'll 
find some supermarket leaders on lamb, beef and pork shoulders. 

Poultry—both broiler-fryers and turkeys—is in large supply this 
month. Marketing of broilers and fryers is running a good 12 
percent ahead of a year earlier, and prices are dropping. 


A RECENT SURVEY by government home economists found 
you generally need 2.4 pounds of ready-to-cook chicken to provide 
a pound of lean cooked meat; 2.2 pounds of young turkey and 4.5 
pounds of duck. Using recent prices, that means chicken at 55 
cents a pound really costs you $1.32 for the cooked meat; turkey 
at 59 cents costs you $1.30, and duck at 55 cents costs $2.48. 

This fall look for the best values in big turkeys especially. They’rée 
in heavy supply. Prices for big turkeys have been running a little 
less than those for birds under 16 pounds. The large turkeys also 
yield you more actual meat per pound. 

Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


$10,000 CHECK FROM AFL-CIO will fonace month-long tour 
by a top-rated USO entertainment unit to U.S. military and naval 
establishments in Southern Europe and North Africa. First per- 
formance of the “AFL-CIO Salute to the Armed Forces,” featuring 
10 nightclub and variety acts, will be given on Labor Day. AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany is shown presenting the federation’s 
contribution to USO Chairman Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 
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HONOR LABOR DAY 
STAY ALIVE : 


“> NAY 


Unions Sosarhead Campaign 
For Safe Labor Day Weekend 


A revived interest in observing Labor Day with parades and picnics is reported from many parts 
of the country in connection with the second annual campaign of organized labor and the National 
Safety Council to cut into the heavy accident and death toll on the weekend that commemorates the 
gains unions have won for workers. 

Last year 438 persons—many of them workers—died in traffic accidents over the Labor Day 


weekend. 
women and children were drowned 
and 84 lives were lost in other ac- 
cidents. The tragic toll was called 
a “desecration of the day” and a 
“national disgrace” by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. 

This year’s campaign to make 
labor’s own weekend, the “final 
fling” of summer, a safe one is 
being directed by Pres. James 
A. Brownlow of the AFL-CIO 
Metal Trades Dept., who was 
named to the chairmanship of 
the steering committee by AFL- 
CIO Vice Pres. Richard F. 
Walsh, chairman of the Commit- 


_ tee on Safety & Occupational 


Health. 


Vice Pres. P. L. Siemiller of the 
Machinists, vice president for la- 
bor of the National Safety Council, 
pointed out that “accidents certainly 
don’t have to happen.” 

The Safety Council has listed 
eight pointers designed to help 
drivers protect themselves on the 
road not only over Labor Day but 
throughout the year: 

@ Don’t drive after drinking. 

@ Hold down speed. Adjust 
speed to road, weather and traffic 
conditions. 


@ Be courteous—give thte other 


fellow a break. 

@ Make sure you have enough 
room to pass and that the way is 
clear before changing lanes. 

@ Be on the lookout for trouble 
at intersections, hills and curves. 

@ Keep both hands on the steer- 


In addition, 91 men,?%- 


ing wheel and your eyes on the 
road. 

@ Don’t drive too close to the 
car ahead. 

@ Observe all traffic signs and 
signals. _ 

The Safety Council in addition 
warned against fatigue, inattention 
and distractions. 

It also pointed out that most’ of 
the drowning toll in the past has 
been among children less than 4 
years of age, teen-agers and young 
men up to the age of 25. About 2 


out of every 3 victims were alone 
or with only one other person, 
while deaths were particularly nu- 
merous at unguarded or unpa- 
trolled areas along lakes and rivers. 

The steering committee has urged 
safety during the weekend through 
talks and the showing of safety 
films at local union meetings and 
over radio and television broad- 
casts, and with safety posters. 

Meany urged all affiliates to par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly in the cam- 
paign for a safe holiday. 


Union Label Week 
Participation Urged 


Full participation by the 13.5 million men and women of the trade 
union movement in the annual observance of Union Label Week, 
Sept. 5-11, has been urged by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and 


Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler. 


The labor officials expressed their views in letters to Joseph Lewis, 


secretary-treasurer of the AFL-® 


CIO Union Label & Services Trades 
Dept., which sponsors the annual 
salute to the union label, shop card 
and service button. 

The department’s more than 
half a century of promoting the 
symbols of trade unionism, 
Meany declared, has been “of 
valuable service both to union 
- men and women and customers. 
You have helped promote pur- 
chase of union products and the 
use of union services, and at the 


same time helped protect shop- 

pers from inferior goods.” 

Schnitzler said trade unionists 
should “buy union all year ’round,” 
declaring that when they do so “they 
promote the making of products 
under good working conditions at 
good wages.” 

Marking the special salute to 
trade unionism, governors and 
mayors across the nation are ex- 
pected to follow past practice and 
issue special Union Label Week 
proclamations. 
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NASHVILLE WOMEN worked hard, under the direction of the COPE Women’s 


Activities Division, to renominate Estes Kefauver (D) for the Senate. 
shows some of the volunteers who mailed 103,000 pieces of campaign information 


and checked voters by telephone. 


Tennessee Senator 


Hails Role 


of COPE 


By Gene Kelly + 


Nashville, Tenn.—The men and women of Tennessee labor de- 
serve a big slice of the credit for the smashing primary election 


victory of Sen. Estes Kefauver (D). 
“From labor, farmers and business people I have had wonderful | : 


“The Keef” said so himself. 


support,” Kefauver said after getting 65 percent of all the votes 


cast in a record-breaking Demo-® 


cratic primary. “I want to express 
my appreciation for the effective 
efforts of labor, working through 
their fine organization, COPE, and 
its state director, Charles Houk.” 

During Kefauver’s 12 years in 
the Senate and 10 in the House 
he made a record his supporters 
said is based on liberalism in the 
economic field, and of moderation 
and tolerance in the civil rights field. 


The Tennessee election was con- 
sidered by observers as a test 
of whether a nationally recog- 
nized senator of Kefauver’s cali- 
ber, with his voting record, could 
be driven from office in a south- 
ern border state. 

The senator won nomination for 
a third term by overwhelming Cir- 
cuit Judge Andrew T. (“Tip”) Tay- 
lor of Jackson County. Two years 


ago Taylor made a strong race for 
governor, and was considered a 


good bet to win his next statewide | 


bid for office. 
changed all that. 

Labor precincts in Chattanooga 
and Memphis voted for Taylor in 
1958, against him in 1960. What 
happened? 

COPE made 60,000 telephone 
calls, mailed 300,000 copies of 
Kefauver campaign material, dis- 
tributed 160,000 leaflets and 
handbills, set up central files with 
the names of 65,000 union mem- 
bers, got many of them regis- 
tered, and helped many turn out 
to vote. 

Labor was “at least four times 
as effective” as ever befote, says 
one observer. More than 200 wom- 
en volunteers contributed several 
thousand hours of work. 

“For the first time,” says Dan 
Powell, area COPE director, “we 
were able to get through to labor 
people. The campaign became a 
labor issue.” 

And Stanton Smith, coordinator 
of state and local central bodies for 
the AFL-CIO, adds this comment: 
“We broke through the racial bar- 
tier, for the first time in the South.” 

Labor, the women’s division of 
Kefauver’s own campaign commit- 
tees and Negro organizations 
worked hard in the campaign to 
Tenominate the liberal Democrat. 

Kefauver ran a vigorous cam- 
Paign, emphasizing his hearings 
on price “gouging” by the drug 
industry and explaining his vot- 


But Kefauver 


ing record. The race issue, raised 
by supporters of his opponent, 
fell flat on its face. 

“This is by far the best job labor 
ever has done in Tennessee,” said 
Smith, who has known Kefauver 
since the senator first became po- 
litically active in Chattanooga in the 
middle 30 ‘¢ 

The job was started in May of 
1959, when the executive commit- 
tee of the state AFL-CIO endorsed 
a broad education and registration 
program. It was agreed that full- 
time COPE people would be as- 


each. : 

Smith says the card file was the 
key. Without it, there would have 
been no checking of union regis- 
trations, no extensive ,mailings, 
no telephone campaign. It ‘kept 
200 members of the COPE 
Women’s Activities Division, and 
some men, busy for weeks. 

The WAD and. the COPE co- 
ordinators got new membership lists 
from union locals, checked names 
against voter registration lists, noti- 
fied locals and individuals of the 
names of those not registered. The 
result was the highest concentra- 
tion of registered voters in the 
South, perhaps in the nation—80 
percent of union members, 70 per- 
cent of the spouses in Knoxville, 
raised from 50 percent by in- 
tensive plugging. 

Copies of three Tennessee la- 
bor newspapers were mailed into 
homes of union members, along 
with a Kefauver picture story in 
The Machinist, national weekly 
of the IAM. 


In Nashville, members of the 
WAD typed 15,000 names on cards, 
checked them in the city directory, 
telephone book and voter lists. A 
COPE precinct organization was 
set up, lists of non-registered voters 
sent to precinct captains, and a 
registration drive condueted. 

In Chattanooga, the WAD 
produced a card file of 10,000 
names. Fifty women volunteers 
addressed 40,000 mailings, made 
15,000 phone calls on election 
day, loaned their services also to 
Volunteers for Kefauver. Carl 
D. Mills, of Boilermakers’ Lo- 
cal 656, was COPE coordinator 
here. 


The Knoxville card file was 


brought up to date before election, 


signed to four major cities, and 
central card files would be set up in| # : Ba ei ee cs ees 
KNOXVILLE PLUMBERS’ HALL was the scene of some of the election-day effort that went 
into Kefauver’s victory. -By 8:30 a.m. some 60 women had arrived to help get out the vote. 
additional 55 men and women offered their services before the day was over. 


This picture 


wife of COPE 


CHATTANOOGA WOMEN volunteered to staff 30 ieahaaes to turn out the 
vote for Kefauver on election day. Here we see some of the 50 volunteers. Standing 
at left are Carl D. Mills, local COPE coordinator and Mrs. Margueritte Burnette, 
Director Earl W. Burnette. 


An 


addressed and mailed. On pri- 
mary day, 96 women volunteers 
worked on the telephones, and 
other men and women acted as 
car-drivers, baby sitters, and gen- 
eral handymen. Members of three 
women’s auxiliaries and 17 local 
unions made 16,000 phone calls. 
The Knoxville COPE coordinator 
was J. D.- Porter, head of the 
Knoxville AFL-CIO and COPE 
chairman- 

In Memphis, secretaries of lo- 
cal unions manned the telephones 
after a registration and informa- 
tional campaign by COPE. W. 
C. Burcham was the state COPE 
man in west Tennessee, and AFL- 
CIO staff representative W. A.. 
Copeland worked in that area. 

For the state AFL-CIO, COPE 
director Houk supervised the cam- 
paign. For the national COPE, 
Mrs. Esther Murray was on the 
scene. - 

‘Hate’ Campaign Rejected 

A COPE report summed up the 
campaign this way: 

“Sen. Kefauver won renomina- 


sible use of scurrilous literature de- 
signed to inflame voters on the seg- 
regation issue. 


“The Tennessee campaign was 
a clear example of what COPE 
can achieve against the organized 
forces of big business when the 
basic, backbreaking work of 
getting our members registered 
and voting is pitted against a 


flood of corporation money,” 


and 50,000 items of information® 


tion against bitter, heavily financed 
opposition marked by the irrespon- 


Reuther Asks Program 


To Forestall Recession 


An all-out attack by government on the “human, social and 
economic problems” resulting from automation and general tech- 


nological advance in industry has 
Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 


been called for by Auto Workers 


At the same time, Reuther stressed in a statement delivered to 


a Joint Economic subcommittee’ 
headed by Rep. Wright Patman 
(D-Tex.), that positive action is 
needed to achieve an annual growth 
rate of 5 percent to end seven years 
of “economic stagnation.” 

Achievement of a growth rate of 
5 percent, Reuther said, would help 
the nation,to return to full employ- 
ment and full production and create 
an economic climate in which auto- 
mation could be utilized “for hu- 
man and social betterment.” 

The UAW president emphasized 
that automation, itself, is not “pri- 
marily responsible” for the nation’s 
current economic ills: The major 
fault, he said, lay in the fact that 
the economy “has failed to generate 
the purchasing power necessary to 
absorb the volume of goods and 
services which we . . . produce.” 

As a result, he continued, the 
nation is still feeling the after- 
effects of a third postwar recession, 
which he described as having been 
“more severe than either of the 
two which preceded it.” Econo- 
mists, he added, “are almost unani- 
mous in their prophesies of still a 
fourth decline, differing only as to 
whether it is likely to begin this 
year or next,” 


“4 

Reuther urged the subcommit- 
tee to recommend remedial meas- 
ures, including: 

@ Creation of a permanent gov- 
ernment commission on technologi- 
cal change. 


@ Area redevelopment for sites 
hard hit by technological disloca- 
tion. 

@ Relocation allowances for 
workers who choose to leave chroni- 
cally distressed areas. 

@ A higher minimum wage. 

@ Reduction. of the standard 
workweek. 

@ Establishment of federal stan- 
dards, below which the states could 
not fall, for the amount and dura- 
tion of unemployment insurance. 


“The major measure of an 
economy’s success,” the UAW offi- 
cial said, “must be the extent to 
which it utilizes its productive re- 
sources . , . to meet human needs 
and to fulfill human aspirations, No 
amount of advanced technological 
equipment serves its purpose if it 
is not used, or if its use means only 
that men and women are left with- 
out the employment they want and 
need,” 
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2 Courts Rule Against ‘Runaway’ Shops 
UAW Contract Upheld 


Central Bodies Held 
Labor’s ‘Vital Links’ 

State and local central 
bodies are described as “The 
Vital Links” which bind the 
labor movement together in a 
new pamphlet by that fitle is- 
sued by the AFL-CIO. 

The pamphlet, prepared by 
Stanton E. Smith, AFL-CIO 
coordinator for state and local 
central bodies, spells out the 
role of central labor councils 
in the fields of legislation, 
public relations, political ac- 
tivity, community services, ed- 
ucation, union label promo- 
tion, organizing, mutual aid 
and support of the labor press. 
’ The central bodies “cannot 
do the job expected of them 
without the greatest degree of 
support from the local un- 
ions in their respective juris- 
dictions,” AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany declared in a 
statement setting the theme 
for the pamphlet. 


Unions Ask 
Job Freeze in 


Rail Mergers 


Rail unions have asked the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to 
enforce—for the first time—a 1940 
law intended to provide job protec- 
tion for employes in mergers of 
railroads. 

The Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association wants the ICC to re- 
quire the Erie and the Lackawanna 
railroads—as a condition of their 
proposed merger — to guarantee 
that none of the 27,000 employes 
of the two systems will lose their 
jobs or suffer a cut in pay for at 
least four years after the merger. 

This protection, RLEA At- 
torney William G. Mahoney as- 
serted in argument before the 


full commission, is clearly spell- | 


ed out in the Transportation Act 
of 1940. 

With a half-dozen other major 
railroad mergers awaiting approval 
by the ICC or in the final stages of 
negotiation, the commission’s rul- 
ing was regarded by both sides as 
the key to the job security issue. 

Mahoney, challenging the rail- 
roads’ claims that the no-firing de- 
mand would impose a financial bur- 
den on the merged systems, pointed 
out that normal attrition such as 
resignations, retirements and deaths 
could be expected to provide more 
job openings during the first few 
years of the merger than the num- 
ber of jobs the railroads want to 
abolish through the dismissal of 
workers. 


Clothing Manufacturer 
Told to Return to N-Y. 


New York—An arbitrator’s finding that a “runaway” clothing 


manufacturer must open another 


plant here and pay $204,681 in 


damages to 300 former employes who lost their jobs has been upheld 
by Justice Arthur G. Klein of the State Supreme Court. © 


The manufacturer is Jack Meilman, who moved machines and 


material last May from downtown® 


Manhattan to a new plant in Coffee- 
ville, Miss., paid for by a public 
bond issue. The move was made 
at night and over a weekend, while 
Meilman was negotiating a new 
contract with the Clothing Work- 
ers. 

~ ACWA Pres. Jacob S. Potof- 
sky praised the court decision, 
and an arbiter’s ruling which it 
upheld, as making it clear that 
“a manipulating employer cannot 
enter ‘into a collective agreement 
with a union and then proceed 
with impunity deliberately to 
violate its terms.” 

The arbitration award, Justice 
Klein decided, was “bottomed on 
uncontrovertéd evidence” and clear- 


ly supported, in fact and in law, by 
the record. 


Facts ‘Clearly Established’ 

“It has been clearly established,” 
he said, “that the petitioner (Meil- 
man) was a party to. . . agreements 
. . . which subjected him to arbi- 
tration. . . . No valid reasons have 
been presented to warrant a find- 
ing that the award was in any man- 
ner improper.” 


Prof. Herman A. Gray, of the 
law.school of New York University, 
made the award as temporary im- 
partial chairman of labor relations 
for the New York garment indus- 
try. He conducted a hearing, which 
Meilman refused to attend, and 
ruled that the manufacturer had 
left town stealthily and in violation 
of his contract with the union. 


Used Three Labels 

Meilman formerly made clothing 
here under the name of Hickory 
Clothes Inc., Record Clothes Corp. 
and the Currick & Leiken Co. He 
will appeal the Supreme Court de- 
cision, it is reported, on a claim 
that the arbitrator exceeded his 
jurisdiction by ruling on a contract 
that did not take effect until after 
Meilman left town and a claim that 
Meilman personally was not sub- 
ject to the agreement. 

ACWA told the court that 
Meilman was a member and di- 
rector of the New York Cloth- 
ing Manufacturers’ Exchange, 
and was negotiating a new three- 
year contract with the ACWA 
New York Joint Board while 


see 


Vice Pres. Joseph P. McCurdy (right). Standing, left to right, are 
Union Label Dept. Vice Presidents John O’Hara, George Googe, 
James A. Suffridge, Joseph D. Keenan and Arthur P. Gildea. Elec- 


NE PRESIDENT of "AFL-CIO Union Label & Service Trades 
Dept., Richard F. Walsh (seated, center) receives congratulations 
from the department’s secretary-treasurer, Joseph Lewis (left) and 


tion took place at Union Label Dept. meeting in Chicago. 


negotiating “surreptitiously” to 
move his plant to Mississippi. 

The union said Meilman was 
bound by the agreement which went 
into effect June 1, 1960. The ar- 
bitrator upheJd this argument, and 
the court upheld the arbitrator’s 
decision. 


Strengthen Agreement 

ACWA Pres. Potofsky asserted 
that the rulings “strengthen the col- 
lective labor agreement voluntarily 
entered into as the very best means 
for dealing with labor relations in 
a free and democratic economy.” 

The two decisions “strike down 
the actions of this employer,” said 
Potofsky, “who by stealth sought 
to escape the obligations which he 
voluntarily undertook. 


“It is now established that any 
employer who may be tempted 
to engage in the same connivance 
will have the law to deal with. 
There must be law and order in 
the industry.” 


The damages awarded ACWA 
for the stranded Meilman employes 
were for lost wages: and contribu- 
tions to the welfare and retirement 
fund. 

Gray in his decision called moy- 
ing the factory a “severe blow to 
the continuing stability of the cloth- 
ing industry . . . seriously damag- 
ing in its immediate effects, but 
even more serious in the conse- 
quences of the example set by an 


act of deception carefully planned.” 


In Flight to Georgia 


Detroit—U.S. District Court Judge Ralph M. Freeman, in a land. 
mark action, has upheld the validity of a job security clause in an 
Auto Workers’ contract aimed at safeguarding workers against 


“runaway” plants. 


The court issued an order to Crescent Brass and Pin Co. here, 


Z> 


directing management to honor 
contract terms which spell out pro- 
tections for its 48 workers against 
loss of either their jobs or their 


contract in the event the employer 


moves his plant to a new location. 
Hailing the ‘court’s action, 
Douglas Fraser, co-director of 
UAW Region 1-A, said it marked 
the first time since the union be- 
gan inserting job transfer clauses 
into contracts 10 years ago that 
a federal court had been called 
upon to make the protective 
clause “meaningful and binding.” 

Earlier National Labor Relations 


Board rulings in this area have 
proved ineffective, Fraser said. 


The pivotal language in the 


UAW agreement declares that “in 


the event that the plant and/or any 
of its operations are moved, or the 
name is changed by any of the own- 


ers, this contract shall continue in 


effect until its expiration date and 
all employes shall be offered an op- 
portunity to transfer also.” 

The case arose when Crescent 
announced plans to move its en- 
tire operation to Americus, Ga. 
The announcement of the pend- 
ing transfer came in the wake. of 
a strike by members of UAW 
Local 408 over various griev- 
ances. The strike, which is still 
in progress, was ruled a legal 
walkout in July by U.S. District 
Judge Thomas P. Thornton, who 
rejected a company plea for an 
injunction to halt the strike. 


fered employment to present em. 
ployes, but at prevailing wage rates 
in the southern state rather than 
those in effect under the UAW 
contract. At the same time, man. 
agement insisted that any workers 
at’ the Americus site would not be 
covered by the Auto Workers 
pact, which runs until Nov. 26, 
1961. 

The Auto Workers first- sought a 
court injunction to keep Crescent 
from moving its equipment to 
Americus. When this was denied, 
the union returned to court to ob- 
tain the order compelling Crescent 
to respect the current agreement, 

On the subject of the terms on 

which management offered to 
transfer employes to the new lo- 
cation, Judge Freeman declared 
that “the right to move to 
Georgia isn’t much of a right” 
unless the terms of the contract 
now in effect moye to Georgia 


+ with the worker. 


According to Fraser, the effect 
of Judge Freeman’s order means; 

@ All of the present employes 
must be given the right to accept 
employment at the Georgia site if 
the company goes through with its 
plans to transfer its operations. 

@ All existing working condi 
tions, wages and fringe benefits in 
the current UAW contract must re- 
main intact. _ 

@ Any new employes hired in 


The company, after disclosing its 
intention to move to Georgia, of- 


Georgia will come under the terms 
of the agreement. 


Mitchell Calls Welfare Fund Act 


‘Shameful Illusion,’ Urges Revisions 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ence in administering the law 
“shows a substantial amount of 
confusion and non-compliance,” 
and asserted that as the law is now 
written “neither its reporting nor 
its disclosure purposes are being ef- 
fectively achieved.” 


142,500 Descriptions Filed 

Mitchell reported to Congress 
that 142,500 plan descriptions 
have been filed with the Labor 
Dept., but indicated the number is 
“many thousands short” of the full 
total of plans falling within the 
scope of the law: In addition, he 


‘ said, thousands of plan amend- 


ments have not been filed; only 


{100,500 annual financial reports 
4) have been submitted; and “obvious 
f|\ defects and omissions are clearly 


evident” in thousands of reports. 
“Finally,” he declared, “the 
overall adequacy or accuracy of 
e + « reports . . . cannot be ef- 
fectively determined because of 
the absence of rule-making, in- 
vestigatory or enforcement au- 
thority thus leaving the Secretary 
of Labor, for all practical pur- 
poses, powerless to uncover. 
abuses.” 

In his plea for an amendment to 
give the Secretary of Labor the 
right to instigate suits against ad- 
ministrators who misuse funds, 
Mitchell said that the act’s present 
reliance solely upon individual em- 
ployes to bring administrators into 
court is “unrealistic.” 


“Experience in other areas,” he 


told Congress, “has shown that em- 
ploye suits alone are inadequate as 
enforcement remedies. Unaided by 


governmental authority to conduct 
investigations and institute litiga- 


tion, individual employes without 
financial resources or legal experi- 
ence can be easily intimidated, 
made subject to reprisals and dis- 
couraged from taking effective ac- 
tion.” 

Mitchell said “some measure 
of the validity of this criticism” 
is evidenced by the fact that in 
18 months of the law’s operation 
“only one lawsuit has been re- 
ported in which individual em- 
ployes have sought to enforce 
the publication requirements of 
the act,” and that only two other 
matters involving alleged willful 


violation of the publication re 

quirements have been referred to 

the Labor Dept.’s legal division 

for possible action, 

‘The “self-policing” philosophy of 
the act, he said, has “greatly re 
duced its effectiveness.” 


In addition, he asked that the law | 


be amended to give the Secretary 
of Labor authority to render inter 
pretations of provisions of the act, 
pointing out that at present “no 
governmental agency is authorized 
to render binding interpretations 
upon which plan administrator 
can rely.” 


As Harmful 


both farmers and~ workers,” 


then binding upon all.” 
The pamphlet, entitled “Is 


Council for Industrial Peace, 
rae D. c 


‘Right-to-Work’ Laws Hit. 


So-called “right-to-work” laws “can cut the income of 


Indiana farm leader declares in a pamphlet issued by the Na- 
tional Council for Industrial Peace. * 

Schrier and a cross-section of agricultural spokesmen from 
all parts of the nation emphasize the similarity between union 
shop agreements and marketing agreements which assure 
farmers a uniform price for their crops. 
Schrier points out, “the majority decide and the decision is . 


Law a Threat to Farmers?,” is available from the National 


Farmers Union Pres. James G. Patton; John S. Watson, 
past president of the Associated Farmers of California; Blan- 


chard Hall,.past president of the Rutland County, Vt., Farm 
Bureau, are among those quoted in the pamphlet as speaking 
out against “work” laws and warning against attempts to 
drive a wedge between farmers and organized labor. 


to Farmers 


Chester Schrier, a prominent 


“In both instances,” 


the So-Called ‘Right-to-Work’ 
605 Albee Bldg., Washington 
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To Maintain Identity: 


affiliation. 


Wo 


Political Action Plan 


Dallas, Tex.—The Texas State AFL-CIO, in a move aimed at 
maintaining labor’s own identity in politics, has approved plans to 
cooperate with other political groups sharing labor’s goals and to 
work for the election of liberal candidates regardless of party 


va 
rie 
otes 


Adoption of the strong political®— 


action position highlighted the state 
Jabor body’s annual convention 
here at-which the 1,000 delegates 
overwhelmingly approved a series 
of resolutions on a broad range of 
fronts, but rejected efforts to raise 
the per capita tax from its present 
level of 8 cents, per month. 


The report of the convention’s 
Committee on Political Educa- 
tion approved by the delegates 
said that labor’s drive on behalf 
of liberal candidates will be best 
served “if we make.clear ... to 
our friends outside of labor that 
we want to maintain a clear la- 
bor identity in our political activ- 
-ities.” ‘ 

The report pointed out that for 
the past 10 years the State AFL- 
CIO has worked “to strengthen the 
democratic process in Texas,” and 
said that labor had achieved -the 
“apparent restoration of the prin- 
ciple that party officials are bound 


18 ILO Compacts 
Accepted by UAR 


Geneva—A total of 18 Intl. 
Labor Organization conventions 
which had been ratified by either 
Egypt or Syria will now be appli- 
cable throughout the United Arab 
Republic, the ILO has been notified. 

Thirteen conventions were pre- 
viously ratified by Egypt and now 
are extended to Syria, including 
those on forced labor, holidays 
with pay, labor inspection and pro- 
tection of the right to organize. 
Five conventions which Syria had 
ratified now apply also to Egypt, 
including that on equal pay for 
men and women for work of equal 
value. ; 

As a result of the UAR decision, 
30 ILO conventions now apply 
throughout the country. 


to support the nominees of their 
party.” 

Pres. Jerry Holleman explained 
that it was “just plain good politi- 
cal sense” for Texas labor not to 
lose its identity in the political 
arena. : 

In the hafdest-waged fight of 
the convention, delegates turned 
down three separate efforts to 
raise the per capita tax. The ex- - 
ecutive board had recommended 
an increase to 15 cents, the con- 
vention’s Constitutional Commit- 
tee brought in a majority report 
calling for a boost to 10 cents, 
and a minority report favored a 
12-cent per capita. 

On a rollcall vote, the proposal 
to:raise per capita to 12 cents im- 
mediately was defeated 62,509 to 
49,318. A substitute move which 
would have ypaised the per capita to 
10 cents Sept. 1, and to 12 cents in 
another 12 months, lost by a roll- 
call vote of 61,421 to 43,363. The 
recommendation for a 10-cent per 
capita failed on a voice vote. 

In other action the: convention: 

@ Voiced overwhelming approv- 
al of “sit-in” demonstrations in 
public eating places and condemned 
“unwarranted police actions” to 
break up such demonstrations. 

@ Renewed the Texas AFL-CIO 
plea that the program for import- 
ing Mexican nationals to work on 
U.S. farms be discontinued. 

@ Called for extension of mini- 
mum wage law protection to agri- 
cultural workers. 

@ Charged that the National 
Labor Relations Board had turned 
itself into an “instrument readily 
available to management to defeat 
legitimate labor organization.” 

@ Reaffirmed Texas labor’s de- 
termination to win repeal of the 
“right-to-work” law now on the 


statute books. 


PICKET LINE protesting color bar at Glen Echo, an 
park in Washington, D. C., suburb,demonstrates labor and com- 


| 


#| made difficult . . . because of the 


Jerry Holleman, center. 


the past two years. 


APPRECIATION FOR labor’s support of the Texas Rehabilitation 
Center at Gonzales is expressed by Exec. Dir. Walter Richter at the 
Texas State AFL-CIO convention. He presents a plaque to Pres. 
At right is Sec.-Treas. Fred Schmidt. 
Unions in the state raised more than $90,000 for the program during 


Governor Names Panel 


To Act in Case Strike 


Racine, Wis.—Gov. Gaylord A. Nelson (D) has named a three- 
man public fact-finding panel in an effort to work out a solution to 
the’ 22-week-old strike of 1,900 members of the Auto Workers 


against the J. I. Case Co. here. 


UAW Vice Pres. Pat Greathouse, director of the union’s J. I. Case 


Dept., promptly pledged the union’s®- 


“complete cooperation” with the 
fact-finders. 

The governor stepped into the 
contract dispute after company 
Officials broke off negotiations 
for a new contract. Declaring 
that bargaining had “completely 


broken down,” he named the > 


panel and charged it with deter- 
mining the facts in the dispute 
and suggesting terms of a settle- 
ment. 


Appointed to the panel were 
Nathan P. Feinsinger, professor of 
law at the University of Wisconsin; 
Dean Reynold C. Seitz, of the Mar- 
quette University Law School; and 
Prof. Edwin Young, chairman of 
the economics department of the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Before naming the panel, the 
governor had appealed to the com- 
pany and the UAW to “get down to 
the hard business of ironing out 
your differences.” His plea fol- 
lowed failure of the U.S. Mediation 
and Conciliation Service and the 
Wisconsin Employment Relations 
Board to bring about a resumption 
of bargaining. 


Greathouse wired the gover- 
nor that the UAW was prepared 
to resume negotiations at any 
time, and urged Nelson to “use 
the influence of the office of gov- 
ernor ... to persuade the com- 


pany” to return to the bargaining 
table. 


“It has always been the position 
of the UAW,” Greathouse said, 
“that such disputes are best and 
most desirably settled through di- 
rect negotiations with the parties. 
In this situation, that. has been 


#31, company’s refusal to negotiate in 
#3 good faith or to negotiate at all.” 


£8 


amusement 


munity backing for student sit-in leaders who launched the protest. 
Left to right are Exec. Sec. Roy Wilkins of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People; AFL-CIO Vice Pres. A. 
Philip Randolph, who is president of the Sleeping Car Porters; AFL- 
CIO Legislative Rep. Hyman-H. Bookbinder; Laurence Henry and 
Gwendolyn Green, student leaders. Greater Washington AFL-CIO 
has voted unanimous endorsement of the protest. ) 


Company Broke Off Talks 
The talks collapsed Aug. 3 when 
management advised the union it 
could “see no basis for further con- 
versations,” the UAW official said. 


The statement followed manage- 


ment rejection of the union’s lat- 
est modification of its contract 
demands. 

The walkout against the farm 
equipment manfacturer came Mar. 
7—more than ‘a month after the 
previous contract expired. At issue, 


in addition to wage and fringe im- 
provements, are union demands for 
union security provisions, supple- 
mental unemployment benefits, sev- 
erance pay, and replacement of the 
present company-supervised pen- 
sion program with a jointly admin- 


Newsmen of : 


25 Countries — 


|Meet in Peru 


Camp Huampani, Peru—Some 
75 delegates from 27 organizations 
in 25 western hemisphere countries 
are meeting in this resort center 
near Lima to set up an inter-Ameri- 
can organization of working news- 
papermen and to determine its fu- 
ture course. 

The meeting, the First Inter- 
American Congress of Working 
Newspapermen’s Organizations, has 


4/as. its co-chairmen Sec.-Treas. 
:| Charles A. Perlik, Jr., of the News- 


paper Guild, Luis Carnera Checa, 
and Roberto Martinez Merizalde, 
officers of the Federacion de Peri- 
odistas del Peru. 

Attending are delegates also from 
groups in Argentina, Barbados, 
Brazil, British Guiana; Colombia, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Trinidad, Uruguay and Ven- 
ezuela, as well as representatives 
from exile organizations of news- 
papermen from the Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Paraguay and Cuba. 
The Cuban group was invited when 
the recognized organization in Fidel 
Castro’s domain denounced the 
congress and announced it would 
not attend. 


Representing the ANG on be- 
half of U.S. members are Perlik 
and Vice Pres. Richard P. Lane 
of Memphis, Tenn. ANG Vice 
Pres. Eric R. I. Cawdron of Ot- 
tawa, Ont., and Executive Sec. 
Robert H. Buchanan of the To- 
ronto Newspaper Guild are repre 
senting Canadian members. , 

The congress was set up by an 
organizing committee composed of 
delegates from newspapermen’s un- 
ions in the U.S., Canada, Argen- 
tina, Colombia, Peru and Vene- 


istered plan. 


zuela. 


Archbishop Defends 
Rights of Teachers 


San Antonio, Tex.—School boards which deny the right of public 
school teachers to be active members of the Teachers Union and to 
have reasonable job security are “guilty of tyranny,” Archbishop 


Robert E. Lucey said here. 


The head of the Catholic archdiocese, in a statement printed in 


the official archdiocesan newspaper,'? 


the Alamo Messenger, urged school 
boards to respect the rights of teach- 
ers to organize, and to give them 
better job tenure than from year 
to year. 

The newspaper said “there are 
known to be a number of local 
districts withholding teacher con- 
tracts because the teachers are 
suspected of belonging to local 
chapters of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers.” 


Archbishop Lucey said in his 
statement: 

“It would seem that our public 
school teachers can be subjected to 
injustice at the hands of school 
boards without too much difficulty. 

“A teacher’s tenure of office is 
reasonably secure for one year, but 
this is a fragile species of security. 

“What protection does a public 
school teacher enjoy against the 
whims of a capricious school board? 
Is anyone prepared to declare that 
only saints get elected to school 
boards? Humanity doesn’t work 
that way.” 

In San Antonio, the archbishop 
went on, it is said to be dangerous 
for a public school teacher to be an 
active union member. 

“If a little group of willful 
’ men delay contracts for that rea- 


son, they are guilty of tyranny,” 
the prelate. asserted. 

“Teaching children is a delicate 
science—noble, constructive, honor- 
able. We look upon our public 
school teachers with reverence and 
gratitude. 


“In our public school system 
there is no room for tyranny. Hu- 
man nature being what it is, our 
teachers should have job security to 
protect them from harassment.” 


To make teachers subject to 
dismissal every summer, the arch- 
bishop said, is a poor way to show ~ 
the high esteem in which they are 
held. 


“Let’s give our teachers security. 
They deserve it,” he said. 

“Governmental tyranny, whether 
petty or massive, is always repre- 
hensible. Civil authority by its na- 
ture is bound to seek the common 
good. Discrimination,. persecution 
and harassment should have no 
place in government.” 


ILO Names Aide 
To Work in Congo 


Geneva — Appointment of 
Henri Reymond of Switzer- 
land, principal chief of divi- 
sion and director of the Intl. - 
Labor Organization liaison 
office with the United Nations 
in New York, as labor ad- 
viser in the Congo has been 
announced by ILO Dir.-Gen. 
David A. Morse. 

Reymond, an ILO official 
since 1931, will coordinate 
ILO assistance to the Congo, 
serve as labor consultant to 
the chief of UN civilian oper- 
ations, and be available to 
advise the Congolese minister 
of labor. , 
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Social Security Principle the Goal: 


Senate Democrats 


a 


Vow Floor 


Fight for Health Care for Aged 


- By Gene Zack 


Senate Democratic leaders pledged a vigorous floor fight to place health care for the aged under 
the social security system, in the wake of Senate Finance Committee approval, by a 12-4 vote, of 
a program of federal-state grants on a public relief basis. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), Democratic presidential nominee, and Sen. Clinton P. Ander- 
son (D-N.M.) introduced amendments calling for the same social security principle embodied in 


the AFL-ClIO-backed Forand bill'> 


shelved in June by the House Ways 
& Means Committee. 

Earlier, Kennedy had labeled the 
Senate committee’s proposals as 
“unsatisfactory,” and his running- 
mate, Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson (D-Tex.) described the 
program devised in committee as 
“inadequate” and called for enact- 
ment of a “pay-as-you-go” health 
care plan. : ? 

The Senate, nearing the end of 
the second week of its unusual 
post-convention session, is slated 
to take up the health care issue 
after completing action on a bill 
to raise the minimum wage and 
broaden coverage. Action on the 
wage-hour bill has been slowed 
to a crawl by what has amounted 
to a virtual Republican filibuster. 

The House, meanwhile, returned 
to Washington a week after the Sen- 
ate and ran into stalling tactics 


which forced daily adjournment 
after only minutes-long sessions 
when Republicans protested the 
lack of a quorum. Members of both 
parties were advised in advance that 
no rollcalls would be scheduled 
until Aug. 22. 


The Senate Finance Committee, 
headed by arch-conservative Sen. 
Harry Flood Byrd (D-Va.), re- 
jected liberal efforts to improve the 
health care measure by adding the 
social security principle. Then, by 
a vote of 12 to 4 it approved a plan 
for annual federal grants of $125 
million to states to provide medical 
help to old age assistance recipi- 
ents. 

These grants would be in addi- 
tion to the matching federal funds 
called for in the House-passed bill, 
to provide care to the medically in- 
digent in states where legislatures 
approve expenditure of state funds. 


Senate Rejects Moves 


To Torpedo Wage Bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
against the Prouty amendment, 15 
for it. Seven Republicans voted 
against and 26 for it. 

An amendment by Sen. Spes- 
sard L. Holland (D-Fla.), which 
would have virtually stripped the 
bill of its provisions for ex- 
tended coverage, was beaten 56 
to 39. Hours later, the Senate 
rejected an attempt by Republi- 
can Leader Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (ill.) to substitute a 
slightly liberalized version of the 
weak House bill passed by a con- 
servative coalition of Southern 
Democrats and Republicans. The 
vote on the Dirksen amendment 
was 54 to 39. 

Kennedy and Johnson carried 
44 Democratic votes against both 
attempts to drastically weaken the 
bill. Twelve Republicans voted 
against the Holland amendment and 
10 GOP senators broke away from 
their party’s leadership to oppose 
the Dirksen substitute. Nineteen 
Democrats, mostly from the South, 
supported the Holland amendment. 


Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), 
who acted as floor manager for the 
bill while Kennedy tried to shake 
off a sinus ailment, told the Senate 
that passage of the Holland amend- 
ment would be “a clear violation” 
on the platforms of both political 
parties “on which the ink is not 
yet dry.” 

Both parties have pledged ex- 
tension of coverage. The Demo- 
crats specifically backed a $1.25 
minimum wage while the Repub- 
licans called for “an upward re- 
vision in amount.” 


A legislative “slowdown” by the 
Senate’s conservative bloc resulted 
in a week of intermittent debate 
before opponents of the Kennedy 
bill agreed to begin voting on a 
long series of pending amendments. 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) 
served notice that, if the Holland 
and Dirksen amendments were de- 
feated, he was prepared to offer 
more than 30 amendments whittling 
away piecemeal at the bill. 

The Kennedy bill, as reported 
by the Senate Labor Committee, 
is a modified version of the origi- 
nal Kennedy - Morse - Roosevelt 
bill, which would have extended 
coverage to nearly 8 million 
workers and raised the minimum 


wage immediately to $1.25 an 
hour. 

It came before the Senate on 
Aug. 10 with these major provi- 
sions: 

@ Extension of coverage to an 
estimated 5 million workers includ- 
ing 3.5 million employes of retail 
stores and service establishments 
whose annual sales exceed $1 mil- 
lion, 1 million employes of firms 
covered by the wage-hour act who 
are presently excluded because the 
work they do does not directly in- 
volve interstate commerce, plus 
sizable groups of laundry workers, 
local transit company employes, 
telephone operators, seamen and 
fish processing workers. 


@ For employes presently cov- 
ered, the $1 minimum wage would 
be increased to $1.15 on Jan. 1, 
1961, to $1.20 the following year 
and to $1.25 on Jan. 1, 1963. 


‘@ Newly-covered employes 
would begin with a $1 wage floor 
and move in three additional steps 
to $1.25. During the same period, 
their ceiling on hours before over- 
time must be paid would be gradu- 
ally reduced from 44 hours in the 
second year to 40 hours during the 
fourth year after passage of the 
bill. 


In contrast, the House-passed bill 
limits the raise in the: minimum 
wage to a flat $1.15 and adds fewer 
than 1.4 million additional work- 
ers to the coverage of the law. 
Retail stores operating in a single 
state are exempt under a provision 
including stores with a $1 million 
in sales only. if they have five or 
more outlets in two or more states. 
In addition, newly-covered workers 
would not be covered by the over- 
time provisions of the wage-hour 
act and would be held to a $1 an 
hour wage floor. . 


The House bill was a conserva- 
tive coalition substitute for a 
committee bill extending cover- 
age to 3.9 million workers and 
raising the wage floor to $1.25 
in steps similar to the Senate bill. 
In its haste to cut back the bill, 
the House blundered and adopted 
an amendment which could 
have the effect of removing 14 
million’ workers now covered 
from the protection of the law. 


In both instances, the health care 
aid would be channeled through 
public welfare departments which 
set up their own stringent qualifica- 
tions, including “means tests,” for 
eligibility. 

At his Aug. 17 press conference, 
Pres. Eisenhower reiterated his 
stand against using the social secur- 
ity system, under which employers 
and employes would each pay an 
additional one-quarter of 1 percent 
in payroll taxes to finance health 
care, 

When a reporter pointed out that 
it was unusual for Eisenhower's 
“budget-conscious” Administration 
to sponsor a program that would 
make a sizeable dent in. the Treas- 


ury, while the Democratic plan was| 3m 


a self-funding one, the President} 


retorted: 

“I am against compulsory 
medicine, and that is exactly 
what I am against, and I don’t 
care if that does cost the Treas- 
ury a little bit more money there. 
But after all, the price of free- 
dom is not always measured just 
in dollars.” ~ 

The Kennedy-Anderson amend- 
ments would extend health care 
benefits to social security recipients 
over 68 without any means or in- 
come test. Approximately 9. mil- 
lion of the nation’s 15 million re- 
tirees would thus be eligible. 

The proposal would cover hospi- 
tal costs for a maximum of 120 
days a year, with the individual 
paying the first $75 annually; 
skilled nursing home care up to 240 
days a year; home health services; 
and diagnostic out-patient hospital 
services, including X-ray and labor- 
atory services. 

Before approving the plan for 
federal-state health care grants, the 
Senate Finance Committee stripped 
from the House-passed social secur- 
ity bill provisions which would have 
extended coverage to 150,000 self- 
employed physicians, more domes- 
tic employes and additional widows 
and widowers, and which would 
have added 600,000 persons to cov- 
erage by reducing the length of 
time a person must pay into the 
fund to be eligible for benefits. 


Kennedy Pledges Fight 

Kennedy assailed the commit- 
tee’s version, declaring it doesn’t 
provide, “adequate financing or pro- 
tection for those who need it.” He 
pledged a floor fight “with all our 
vigor” to enact a “good, effective 
bill,” linked to social security, to 
protect old people from “the ray- 
ages of chronic illness.” 

Johnson said the bill as cleared 
by the committee “does not meet 
this very compelling problem in the 
prudent manner in which it should 
be met.” He added that “appro- 
priating money out of the Treasury 
in the hope that some or all of the 
states might agree to a matching 
procedure will not provide an ade- 
quate program for the millions of 
people who are in need.” 

Resumption of House sessions 
turned the legislative spotlight 
once again on the conservative- 
dominated House Rules Com- 
mittee, where three key measures 
—school aid, housing and job- 
site picketing—are currently 
blockaded. 

In addition, assuming the Senate 
passes minimum wage and health 
care measures which differ from 
those already approved by the 
House, these bills also would have 
a run the Rules Committee gant- 
et. 


over ABC-TV, features a roster 


Labor Day 


Rare early etchings and original 
prints depicting historic -American 
events‘will be a feature of the AFL- 
CIO’s documentary film, “Land of 
Promise,” to be shown at 5 p.m. 
EDT, Sunday, Sept. 4, over the 
ABC television network. 

The half-hour film stars the cele- 
brated actor, Melvyn Douglas, and 
is a factual account of the de- 
velopment of the American labor 
movement in the light of events 
shaping our nation’s history. It is 
the first television film ever made 
especially to honor the American 
worker on his own national holi- 
day. 

Three live-action camera crews 
and more than 100 television 
technicians were required to pro- 
duce the film. The documentary 
was produced in New York City 
by Joel O’Brien Productions, 
with the entire project under the 
supervision of Al Zack, AFL- 
CIO public relations director, and 
Morris Novik, AFL-CIO radio 
and TV consultant. 


Bill Buckley, director of the film, 
said that 100 pounds of processed 
film had to be edited down to make 
up the final two pounds of film in 
the completed motion picture. Re- 
searchers scoured liberaries and 
historical associations, he added, 
to secure the prints and etchings 
needed for a special animation 
process through which important 
events spanning the years from the 
Revolutionary War to the turn of 
the century are portrayed. 


Special Musical Score 

He said the musical scorg for 
“Land of Promise” utilizes early 
work songs and traditional airs, 
tailoring them to fit the specia 
dramatic needs of the film. 

All American workers shown 
in the film were photographed 
actually on their jobs with spe- 
cial long-distance lenses, previ- 
ously used in filming the recently- 


& 


MUSICAL SCORE for “Land of Promise,” the AFL-CIO’s half- q 
hour film documentary to be telecast at 5 p.m. EDT Sunday, Sept. 4 @ 


acclaimed motion picture, “Jazz ! 


of outstanding folk music stars. @ 


Top left is Ronnie Gilbert, widely known concert and recording 
artist. Joe Glazer, popular folk singer and Rubber Workers Union 
education director, is at top right. 
left, Bob Carey, Clarence Cooper and Eric Weissberg. 


Below are The Tarriers, from 


TV Film 


To Use Historic Data 


09-02-38 


on a Summer’s Day,” Buckley 
said. 
Featured in the film’s musical @ 
score are Joe Glazer, folk singer” 
and education director for the 
United Rubber Workers; Ronnie 
Gilbert, RCA-Victor recording art-§ 
ist; and The Tarriers, a popular¥ 
vocal group in the folk music field, 


Forand to Direct 
Elders-for-Kennedy 


Rep. Aime J. Forand (D- 
R. I), author of the AFL- 
ClO-supported measure to 
provide health care for the 
aged through social security, 
has been named national 
chairman of the Senior-Citi- 
zens-for-Kennedy Committee, 
it has been announced by 
Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), Democratic presi- 
dential nominee. , 

The organization, which 
will have its headquarters in 
Washington, will concentrate 
its efforts on voters over 65 
years of age. 

In accepting the 
Forand praised Kennedy’s 
leadership in pressing for 
legislation on behalf of the 
aged, including his sponsor- 
ship in the Senate of a simi- 
lar medical care bill and his 
support of measures to pro- 
vide housing for the elderly. 
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